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Introduction 


On 30 January 1931, the editor of The Argus—a widely circulated, 
conservative-leaning Melbourne newspaper—issued an editorial titled 
‘A Call to Citizenship’. It was 15 months after Black Friday, the stock market 
crash of October 1929 that is generally viewed as the start of the Great 
Depression. The ripple effects of that crash wreaked havoc on the global 
economy. For Australia and New Zealand, which depended heavily on the 
export of primary products, the effects were devastating. With no clear end 
in sight, the editor of The Argus looked to the ‘average citizens —everyday 
professionals, businesspeople, tradespeople, and wage-earners—for the 
solution. These average citizens, the editor argued, were the only body of 
people ‘divorced from any strong party affiliations or sectional interests’. 
The time had come for them to shrug off their political apathy and organise 
themselves into a body that could act for the nation as a whole: 


The time is ripe for what may be described as a ‘Citizens’ 
Movement’, with the one definite objective of making articulate 
this great body of sane opinion, illuminated by a reasonable 
knowledge of affairs, and not clouded by class antipathy or 
doctrinaire prepossessions.’ 


The Argus did not have to wait long to see its vision ofa ‘citizens movement’ 
realised. In fact, as the editor was likely aware, the first such movement 
had already been launched. On 3 October 1930, 35 ‘members and 
friends’ of the South Australian Constitutional Club gathered at Balfour's 
Café in Adelaide. Their aim was ‘to register a strong protest against the 
criminal procrastination’ of the government's response to the Depression. 
At the height of the meeting, an insurance agent named Edward Daniel 
Alexander Bagot gave an ‘impassionate speech’ regarding the causes of 
the crisis. The problem, he claimed, lay in the very nature of Australia’s 
political system. Party politics were inherently divisive and inefficient, 


1 The Argus, [Melbourne], 30 January 1931, 6. 
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and only a strong leader with the nation’s best interest at heart could 
reverse the ‘political and financial bankruptcy’ that gripped the country. 
The meeting resolved to form a mass movement known as the Citizens’ 
League of South Australia.” By the time of The Argus’s editorial in January 
1931, the leagues membership was more than 5,000, which rose to 
22,000 by the middle of the year. 


More was to come. On 12 February 1931, a large public rally was held in 
the Killara Memorial Hall on Sydney’s North Shore. The hall was so full 
a loudspeaker was set up outside to broadcast the speakers’ messages to the 
overflow audience. Australia, the gathering was told, was fast approaching 
‘acrisis in [its] national honour through reckless state spending, incitement 
of class warfare, and ‘the setting of party and personal power above the 
interests of the State’. A new movement was needed: a united, classless, 
non-political body comprising rational, disinterested citizens who would 
set aside their own personal interests for the sake of the country. The All 
for Australia League, as the new movement called itself, had sold 137,000 
membership badges by the time of its first state executive meeting in 
June 1931.7 


One week after the meeting in Killara, a similar meeting was held in the 
Melbourne Town Hall to launch the Australian Citizens’ League. Three 
thousand attendees filled every nook and cranny of the voluminous 
hall, with a further thousand turned away at the door. Union Jacks and 
Australian flags hung from the balconies and draped the podium, and a 
banner proclaimed that ‘all who love Australia are welcome as members’. 
The speakers were a veritable ‘who’s who’ of Melbourne's high society, 
including Sir John MacFarland (the Chancellor of Melbourne University), 
W.H. Taylor (Mayor of Bendigo), and Edwin Lee Neil (Managing 
Director of Myer Emporium). They stressed that, as the government did 
not have the courage to adopt the measures needed to restore economic 
confidence, it behoved everyday citizens to build ‘a strong force of public 
opinion that could not be ignored.* One month later, the Australian 
Citizens’ League adopted the name and objectives of the All for Australia 
League.’ By July 1931, its membership exceeded 100,000 people. 


2 Minutes of Inaugural Meeting, 3 October 1930, box 1, item 1, Citizens’ League of South 
Australia Papers, MS 1186 [hereinafter CLSA Papers], National Library of Australia, Canberra 
[hereinafter NLA]. 

3 Sydney Morning Herald, 13 February 1931, 11. 

4 The Argus, [Melbourne], 20 February 1931, 5, 7. 

5 I will continue to refer to the Australian Citizens’ League by its original name rather than its 
adopted name, to differentiate it from the All for Australia League in New South Wales. 
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A strikingly similar group, called the New Zealand Legion, arose across 
the Tasman two years later. On 8 February 1933, a conference of 
businessmen and farmers agreed to launch an organisation that would 
‘obliterate all sectional interests’ and ‘unite all the people of New Zealand 
to meet the national crisis. Robert Campbell Begg, a Wellington 
urologist, was appointed as national organiser. Over the following 
month, Begg undertook a whirlwind tour of New Zealand to promote 
the new movement. He attended 42 meetings and oversaw the formation 
of 17 divisions. The meetings were by invitation only, increasing the 
public’s curiosity about the new movement. All told, Begg travelled 
8,491 kilometres by rail, car, air, and ferry in pursuit of his rigorous 
campaigning, while other organisers travelled a further 6,647 kilometres. 
Within several months, the legion boasted more than 20,000 members 
and had captured the attention of every major newspaper in the country. 
As the editor of the New Zealand Herald saw it, the legion ‘should inspire 
courage by its certainty of touch no less than by its wholesome ideals. 
It deserves success’.” 


‘group on the platform are the speakers, left to right: 


Mr. G. R. King (Geelong), Mrs. 1. H. rity of Malorne ( H. Taylor), and Mr. A. Dowsley (Mallee Farmers). Mr. 


Plate 0.1 The inaugural meeting of the Australian Citizens’ League in the 
Melbourne Town Hall 
Source: Argus, 20 February 1931, p. 5. 


6 Manawatu Standard, [Palmerston North, NZ], 23 February 1933, 7. 
7 New Zealand Herald, [Auckland], 17 March 1933, 8. 
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Politics in times of crisis 


Crises are often breeding grounds for extremism. When faced with great 
uncertainty or insecurity, common wisdom suggests, people look eagerly 
for alternatives to the status quo: ideas, movements, and leaders that 
promise to provide a way out of the crisis. In some cases, as the long 
history of fascist and authoritarian movements in the twentieth century 
suggests, these promises turn out to be a poisoned chalice. In others, the 
status quo is opened for a time, as politicians and the populace renegotiate 
the values and beliefs in which they are willing to place their faith. When 
the crisis passes, the political system resolidifies around a new consensus. 
This often results in paradigm shifts in global politics, such as the 
Keynesian consensus in the post-World War Two period and the rise of 
neoliberalism in the 1980s.* 


The rise of right-wing populism in recent years may represent a similar 
paradigm shift. Across the world, right-wing politics are being increasingly 
shaped by a deep sense of frustration with mainstream politics and 
politicians, the economic dislocation caused by 40 years of neoliberalism, 
and the supposedly ‘politically correct’ culture of the twenty-first century. 
New forms of political identity such as the alt-right stress by their very 
name that they derive their legitimacy from alternative sources. Populist 
leaders such as Donald Trump, Jair Bolsonaro, and Rodrigo Duterte 
have capitalised on this groundswell of discontent to build large support 
bases. In addition to challenging the political left, this new generation of 
populist leaders and their followers seek to coopt or supplant the centre- 
right parties and the neoliberal values that have guided them for the past 
30 years. While we may think ourselves immune to this phenomenon in 
Australia and New Zealand, one need only look around to see parallels in 
the One Nation and New Zealand First parties, as well as more extreme 
examples like the United Patriots Front and Action Zealandia. The horrific 
attacks perpetrated against two Christchurch mosques in March 2019 
represent the sharp end of this international trend. 


8 Peter Gourevitch, Politics in Hard Times: Comparative Responses to International Economic Crises 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1986); Manuel Funke, Moritz Schularick, and Christoph 
Trebesch, ‘Going to Extremes: Politics after Financial Crises, 1870-2014’, European Economic Review 
88 (2016): 227-60. 
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It is now more important than ever to understand similar moments 
in Australian and New Zealand history. This book concerns one such 
moment, the Great Depression, and the sudden explosion of large, 
populist conservative groups that accompanied the crisis. These ‘citizens’ 
movements’, as they often described themselves, sprang into being 
virtually overnight and amassed a combined membership in the hundreds 
of thousands. They staunchly opposed party politicians and political 
parties for their supposed inaction and infighting. Whether left or right, 
it did not matter. They wanted to use their vast numbers to pressure their 
governments into enacting proposals that they believed were in the national 
interest: a smaller, more streamlined government in which members of 
parliament (MPs) were free to act according to their conscience rather 
than their party allegiance. At the same time, the movements prescribed 
antidotes for their nation’s economic ill health that were often radical 
and occasionally anti-democratic. At the height of their power, they 
threatened to disrupt or outright replace the centre-right political parties 
of the time—particularly in Australia. At a time when fascism and right- 
wing authoritarianism were on the march internationally, the future shape 
of conservative politics was at stake. 


The radicalising effect of the 
Great Depression 


Most Australians and New Zealanders are familiar with the general 
narrative of the Depression. Then, as now, the wealth of both countries 
depended on the export of primary products such as wool, wheat, and 
protein. A downward trend in international prices for these products 
in early 1929 had already begun to have run-on effects on other parts 
of the economies of both countries. The Wall Street crash in late 1929 
and the resulting economic fallout intensified this decline. Export prices 
dropped by up to 40 per cent over the next few years. Public debt— 
already high before the Depression—became increasingly more difficult 
to service with the reduced tax intake. The London capital market, 
which had loaned significant sums to the Australian and New Zealand 
governments in the 1920s to fund the expansion of public infrastructure, 
was unwilling to extend new loans. Domestic banks, too, were less willing 
to loan money to new and existing businesses. Household spending 
dropped, and spending on imported goods fell by up to 50 per cent. 
Many businesses closed due to the reduction in demand for their goods 
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and services. Unemployment skyrocketed, especially in Australia, where it 
reached approximately 30 per cent in early 1932, and those who retained 
employment often did so on reduced wages. New words entered the 
Australasian vocabulary, like ‘susso’ (relief payments for the unemployed in 
Australia) and ‘sugarbags’ (makeshift swags used to carry one’s possessions, 
particularly when looking for work).? 


Plate 0.2 New Zealand Legion cartoon lamenting the lack of unity 
between political parties during the Great Depression 


Source: National Opinion [Wellington], 1(4) (21 September 1933): 4. 


This was fertile soil for the growth of radicalism. Some on the left turned 
to unemployed workers’ movements or the communist parties of Australia 
and New Zealand. Others found answers in fringe economic theories like 
Douglas social credit, or conspiracy theories involving sinister cabals of 
international financiers holding the world’s economy to ransom. A small 
number of people looked to fascism’s intense patriotism and fervent anti- 
communism for answers. Yet for many, the problem did not lie with 
capitalism or the representative system of government. These were the 
inheritance of centuries of British tradition, bound to the tried and tested 


9 David Meredith and Barrie Dyster, Australia in the Global Economy: Continuity and Change 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1999); C.B. Schedvin, Australia and the Great 
Depression: A Study of Economic Development and Policy in the 1920s and 1930s (Sydney: University 
of Sydney Press, 1970); J.B. Condliffe, New Zealand in the Making: A Study of Economic and Social 
Development (London: Allen & Unwin, 1936); Gary Hawke, ‘Australian and New Zealand Economic 
Development from about 1890 to 1940’, in Tasman Relations: New Zealand and Australia, 1788- 
1988, ed. Keith Sinclair (Auckland: Auckland University Press, 1987), 104-23; Gary Hawke, The 
Making of New Zealand: An Economic History (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1985); 
Malcolm McKinnon, The Broken Decade: Prosperity, Depression and Recovery in New Zealand, 1928- 
39 (Dunedin, NZ: Otago University Press, 2016). 
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principles of liberty, democracy, and the rule of law. The blame for the 
Depression, as they saw it—or at the very least, the failure to quickly 
recover from it—lay with the petty squabbles of political parties and self- 
serving politicians. At the time, the political rhythm in both countries had 
settled into something like the modern two-party system: labour on the 
left, and an alliance of business, farming, and manufacturing organisations 
on the right. While these parties had always been popular targets for 
public ire, the Depression lent this criticism a much stronger, more 
radical edge—a phenomenon that Peter Loveday termed ‘anti-political 
political thought’.'° According to this line of thought, the time had come 
for politicians to sink their differences and form an all-party government, 
or to abandon their parties altogether and serve as independents free from 
rigid party platforms. Some even called for a temporary dictatorship or 
government by commission until the crisis was over. 


The citizens’ movements built on this powerful populist backlash. They 
argued that the party system of government was morally bankrupt. 
It led politicians to put the petty, parochial interests of their party and 
its supporters—whom today’s populists might call ‘lobby groups —above 
the interests of the nation. The two-party system, they argued, had left 
in the middle a large body of decent, respectable citizens whose interests 
were being sacrificed on the altar of party politics. These citizens were 
animated by a quiet sense of patriotic duty to Britain and their country 
rather than the antagonisms of those on the left and the right. They were 
loyal, hardworking, and independent. Many had served in the Great War, 
and those who had not were nevertheless driven by the same sense of duty 
and self-sacrifice. By mobilising this large body of people, the citizens’ 
movements hoped to undercut the political parties entirely and secure the 
election of independent candidates who would legislate in the interests of 
the whole nation. This populist approach to politics—pitting a virtuous 
and homogeneous ‘people’ against political parties and politicians—was a 
simple yet incredibly appealing vision. 


Yet while the citizens’ movements portrayed themselves as apolitical, their 
beliefs drew heavily on traditional conservative views about government 
and the economy. They called for drastic reductions in public spending 
to curb what they saw as excessive, ‘socialistic’ government programs 
driven by special interest groups. They sought a simpler, more streamlined 


10 Peter Loveday, ‘Anti-Political Political Thought, Labour History 17 (1969): 121-35. 
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government comprising fewer MPs, the consolidation of government 
functions, and a smaller public service. They vigorously opposed 
communism, and they implored employers and workers to cooperate 
rather than resort to industrial action such as strikes and lockouts. They 
beseeched their followers to emulate the example of their pioneering 
British ancestors, who, they alleged, had broken in and built their countries 
without resorting to government handouts. If society could be weaned 
off the teat of government spending, they argued, the economy would 
rebound. All these were the standard tropes of the centre-right political 
parties—something that made the citizens’ movements so threatening 
to the political status quo. If they were willing to sponsor independent 
candidates for election, or field their own candidates, there was a strong 
chance they could split the right-wing vote and hand power to federal and 
state labour parties. 


This heady mix of populism and conservatism was complemented by 
a willingness to explore radical—and occasionally anti-democratic— 
political alternatives. This was a time when new political experiments 
were proliferating internationally. Italian fascism was maturing and 
electoral support for the Nazis was growing exponentially in Germany. 
Leaders in the Western world were exploring the possibility of increasing 
public spending to buoy their faltering economies, and Douglas social 
credit was experiencing a surge in popularity. The new groups that 
arose in Australia and New Zealand explored ideas such as replacing 
geographical electorates with vocational (industry-based) electorates or 
replacing aspects of elected government entirely with non-elected experts 
and committees. The New Zealand Legion even toyed with the idea of 
a centrally planned economy—a remarkable political position for a group 
founded on the principles of classical liberalism. 


The citizens’ movements were not the only populist conservative response 
to the Great Depression. In New South Wales, tens of thousands joined 
a paramilitary organisation known as the New Guard. While its ostensible 
purpose was to defend constitutional government and uphold loyalty to the 
British Crown, its members also frequently broke up left-wing meetings, 
engaged in brawls, and conducted drills and mobilisation exercises in 
anticipation of a communist uprising. The New Guard leadership, or 
elements within it, also plotted to kidnap the NSW Premier and launch 
a coup to take over the state government. A similar number of people also 
joined more clandestine paramilitary organisations in several Australian 
states, the objectives of which were to assist police and the armed forces in 
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the event of a communist insurrection or a breakdown in public services." 
At the same time, several large ‘new state’ movements across rural New 
South Wales demanded that their regions be split off and constituted 
as separate states under the Australian Government. The Riverina and 
New England new-state movements were the most prominent of these. !? 
On the other side of the continent, a group called the Dominion League 
of Western Australia agitated for complete secession from the rest of 
Australia. This was endorsed by approximately 66 per cent of registered 
West Australian voters in a referendum on the subject in April 1933.” 


The citizens’ movements existed alongside these other groups. They 
shared ideas, objectives, and strategies, and their memberships often 
overlapped. Eric Campbell, the leader of the New Guard, went so far as 
to argue in his memoirs that ‘the New Guard was the fighting wing and 
the A.EA. [All for Australia League] the political wing of the same brand 
of thought’.'4 These connections are an important part of the story of the 
citizens? movements and will be explored throughout this book. 


Writing about the citizens’ movements 


The citizens movements faded rapidly from the political scene—and, 
indeed, from the collective memory of Australian and New Zealand 
societies. As a historian whose expertise lies in this area, I have constantly 
been struck by how surprised people are to learn that such movements 
existed in our humble Antipodean backwater. Except for the paramilitary 
New Guard, they have not been the subject of much scholarly research. 
This understudied aspect of our history raises many questions. Why did 


11 Keith Amos, The New Guard Movement, 1931-1935 (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1976); Michael Cathcart, Defending the National Tuckshop: Australia’s Secret Army Intrigue of 1931 
(Melbourne: McPhee Gribble, 1988); Andrew Moore, The Secret Army and the Premier: Conservative 
Paramilitary Organisations in New South Wales, 1930-32 (Sydney: UNSW Press, 1989). 

12 Ullrich Ellis, A Pen in Politics (Finished and published by Max Ellis) (Canberra: Ginninderra Press, 
2007); Ulrich Ellis, The Country Party: A Political and Social History of the Party in New South Wales 
(Melbourne: EW. Cheshire, 1958); Don Aitkin, The Country Party in New South Wales: A Study of 
Organisation and Survival (Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1972); Peter Tuziak, 
Riverina awake! A history of the Riverina Movement (BA Hons diss., University of Sydney, 1990); W.A. 
Beveridge, The Riverina Movement and Charles Hardy (BA Hons diss., University of Sydney, 1954). 
13 Edward Watt, Western separation: The history of the secession movement in Western Australia, 
1918-1935 (MA diss., University of Western Australia, Perth, 1957); Thomas Musgrave, “The Western 
Australian Secessionist Movement’, Macquarie Law Journal 3 (2003): 98-129. 

14 Eric Campbell, The Rallying Point: My Story of the New Guard (Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press, 1965), 43. 
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these groups arise in the first place, and how did they manage to animate 
so many people in such a short time? They did not emerge in an 
ideological vacuum, after all; the ideas that drove them must have had 
deep roots in the Australasian psyche for so many to respond positively 
to them. Who supported the citizens’ movements, and why? And why 
did the movements decline so rapidly without having the transformative 
effect on the political system that sometimes occurs during times of crisis? 
We like to think that our carefree, laidback Antipodean attitudes make 
us immune to wild swings in our style of government, but was it really 
that simple? 


This book is the first scholarly work to focus specifically on the citizens’ 
movements. Apart from a smattering of journal articles and theses, the 
published literature on right-wing groups and ideas in Australia and New 
Zealand is slim. Andrew Moore’s brief history of right-wing politics in 
Australia remains the standard reference text, despite being published 
almost 30 years ago.” Likewise, Paul Spoonley’s history of racism and 
the extreme right in New Zealand is the only general overview that 
exists, and it focuses primarily on the period after World War Two.'® 
While other authors have commented on the citizen? movements in 
passing, they have tended to focus on more militaristic groups such as 
the New Guard or the careers of leading conservative politicians such as 
Robert Menzies or Joseph and Enid Lyons.'” The growing body of work 
examining the history of modern Australian liberalism also provides only 
brief commentary on the citizens’ movements, due to their authors’ focus 
on broader political trends." 


15 Andrew Moore, The Right Road: A History of Right-Wing Politics in Australia (Melbourne: Oxford 
University Press, 1995). 

16 Paul Spoonley, The Politics of Nostalgia: Racism and the Extreme Right in New Zealand (Palmerston 
North, NZ: Dunmore Press, 1987). 

17 Key works include Amos, The New Guard Movement; Cathcart, Defending the National Tuckshop; 
Moore, The Secret Army and the Premier, Anne Henderson, Enid Lyons: Leading Lady to a Nation 
(Melbourne: Pluto Press, 2008); Anne Henderson, Joseph Lyons: The Peoples Prime Minister (Sydney: 
UNSW Press, 2012); A.W. Martin, Robert Menzies: A Life. Volume 1, 1894-1943 (Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1993). 

18 Judith Brett, Australian Liberals and the Moral Middle Class (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003); Greg Melleuish, Cultural Liberalism in Australia (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995); J.R. Nethercote, Liberalism and the Australian Federation (Sydney: 
The Federation Press, 2001). 
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The reactionary and the radical 


The citizens’ movements were a complex social and political phenomenon. 
Simultaneously conservative and populist, they looked both forward and 
backward for political inspiration. They sought new and occasionally 
radical alternatives to the problems of their time while expressing nostalgia 
for an illusory nineteenth-century colonial society epitomised by limited 
government, independent politicians, and self-sufficient pioneers. Nor is 
it entirely appropriate to speak of them as monolithic blocks, as unified 
‘movements’ that moved in lock step. Each of the four citizens’ movements 
had its own idiosyncrasies, driven by the time and context within which it 
arose, the nature of the crises they faced, and the predispositions of their 
leaders and wider membership. Furthermore, each individual movement 
comprised people who held a variety of values and were drawn to the 
movements for different reasons. 


While it is accurate to describe the citizens’ movements as ‘populist 
conservative movements’, it is also accurate to say that this broad ideology 
concealed a number of often contradictory and competing views. This is 
unsurprising. Political movements are often an exercise in contradictions: 
their leaders must balance the competing interests of different factions, 
all of whom are clamouring to be heard. If they cannot get this juggling 
act right, they risk being replaced—or, worse yet, splitting the movement. 
But the inherent contradictions at the core of the citizens: movements were 
much more fundamental. These contradictions, put simply, lay between 
the movements’ radical aspirations and their more reactionary traditions. 
They were conservatives, and they were radicals. They supported the 
status quo, yet they also sought to fundamentally alter it. They supported 
parliamentary democracy, yet they railed against the political parties who 
they believed were robbing it of its essence. The contradictions between 
these viewpoints could be glossed over so long as the movements focused 
on ideals rather than substance, but this strategy could only serve them for 
so long. The demands of real-world politics, and their members’ desire for 
substantive policy, exposed these contradictions. 


Viewing the citizens’ movements as a contradictory blend of reactionary 
and radical tendencies provides a useful framework for understanding them. 
It allows us to embrace their contradictions rather than trying to iron them 
out in favour of a simple, consistent story. I will return to this framework 
throughout the book to explain various aspects of the movements’ history, 
from their origins to their decline. Before doing that, we must define the 
core strands of that framework: conservatism and populism. 
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Definitions 


I have described the citizen’ movements as ‘populist conservative 
movements’. These two terms—conservatism and populism—are essential 
to understanding the citizens’ movements. They cut to the very core of how 
their members understood the problems besetting their countries and what 
motivated them to respond to those problems. But what do they mean? 
And, equally importantly, what did they mean to the ‘average citizen? whom 
the citizens’ movements claimed to represent? I briefly define these terms 
below, along with another term that became increasingly important on the 
international stage as the 1930s progressed: fascism. 


Conservatism 


The term ‘conservative’ carries a lot of ideological baggage in Australia and 
New Zealand. Unlike the United Kingdom and the United States, there 
was no wide-scale self-professed tradition of Antipodean conservatism 
in the nineteenth or (early) twentieth centuries. Those described as 
conservative generally identified with other labels such as ‘progressive’ or 
‘liberal’; indeed, the rise of neoliberalism in the 1980s has demonstrated 
just how politicised is the ‘liberal’ tradition in Australian politics.” This 
is partly because the term ‘liberal’ was consciously adopted at the end of 
the nineteenth century by political factions in each country that were 


willing to increase the role of the state in social and economic matters: 
Alfred Deakin’s Victorian liberals and the New Zealand Liberal Party.” 


19 Paul Kelly, The End of Certainty: Power, Politics, and Business in Australia (Sydney: Allen & Unwin, 
1994); Melleuish, Cultural Liberalism in Australia; Gregory Melleuish, A Short History of Australian 
Liberalism (Sydney: Centre for Independent Studies, 2001), vii; Gregory Melleuish, ‘Australian 
Liberalism’, in Liberalism and the Australian Federation, ed. J.R. Nethercote (Sydney: The Federation 
Press, 2001), 28-41. 

20 Tim Rowse, Australian Liberalism and National Character (Melbourne: Kibble Books, 1978); 
Stuart Macintyre, A Colonial Liberalism: The Lost World of Three Victorian Visionaries (Melbourne: 
Oxford University Press, 1991); David Hamer, The New Zealand Liberals: The Years of Power, 1891— 
1912 (Auckland: Auckland University Press, 1988); Keith Sinclair, “The Legislation of the Liberal 
Party, 1891-1898’, in Ends and Means in New Zealand Politics, ed. Robert Chapman (Auckland: 
Dobbie Press, 1961), 11-17; Robert Chapman, “The Decline of the Liberals’, in Ends and Means in 
New Zealand Politics, ed. Robert Chapman (Auckland: Dobbie Press, 1961), 18-24; Marion Sawer, 
The Ethical State? Social Liberalism in Australia (Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 2003), 
57; Brett, Australian Liberals and the Moral Middle Class, 20-21; A.J. Reitsma, Trade Protection in 
Australia (Brisbane: University of Queensland Press, 1960), 7; W.A. Sinclair, The Process of Economic 
Development in Australia (Melbourne: Cheshire Publishing, 1976), 94-95; Andrew Leigh, “Trade 
Liberalisation and the Australian Labor Party’, Australian Journal of Politics and History 48(4) (2002): 
487-508, at pp. 489-90; John Lonie, ‘From Liberal to Liberal: The Emergence of the Liberal Party 
and Australian Capitalism, 1900-45’, in Critical Essays in Australian Politics, ed. Graeme Duncan 
(Melbourne: Edward Arnold Ltd, 1978), 54-55. 
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The ‘conservative’ label also did not sit well with the aspiration shared 
by most colonial politicians to build ‘better Britains’ in the South Seas 
that were not bound by Britain’s rigid hierarchical system.’ But more 
prosaically, Australia and New Zealand were new European settlements 
that lacked a hereditary landed aristocracy seeking to preserve its power. 
The colonial upper class had generally come from a growing British middle 
class that sought new entrepreneurial opportunities in the colonies. They 
had arrived fortuitously early in the settlement process to benefit from the 
expropriation of indigenous land, or they had provided vital financial and 
marketing services to burgeoning agricultural enterprises.” One exception 
was New South Wales, which already possessed an ageing generation of 
landed elites by the 1850s. Epitomised by the redoubtable Macarthur 
family, these individuals played a key role in the political foundation of 
the colony.” 


The new Australasian colonies also lacked the commitment to laissez-faire 
capitalism shared by British conservatives and liberals. Their governments 
were heavily involved in economic activity from the outset of European 
colonisation. This originally served a pragmatic purpose: colonial enterprise 
was simply too underdeveloped, and the accumulation of private capital 
was too slow, to provide essential services to the market. As colonial 
primary industries expanded, state involvement in the economy likewise 
expanded to incentivise these industries. Railways, roads, postal services, 
immigration schemes, communication technologies, and port facilities 
were all developed to service primary industry. Closer settlement of the 
land was encouraged by public investment in agricultural technologies 
such as fertilisers, pesticides, and refrigeration, as well as the virtual 
state monopoly on the expropriation of land from indigenous peoples.” 
Scholars have variously described the state’s active involvement in the 


21 James Belich, Paradise Reforged: A History of the New Zealanders from the 1880s to the Year 2000 
(Auckland: Penguin Press, 2001). 

22 Jim McAloon, No Idle Rich: The Wealthy in Canterbury and Otago, 1840-1914 (Dunedin, 
NZ: Otago University Press, 2002), 171-82; Ken Buckley, ‘Primary Accumulation: The Genesis 
of Australian Capitalism’, in Essays in the Political Economy of Australian Capitalism, eds E.L. 
Wheelwright and Ken Buckley, 2 vols (Sydney: Australia & New Zealand Book Company, 1975). 
23 Melleuish, A Short History of Australian Liberalism, 1. 

24 Noel G. Butlin, Investment in Australian Economic Development, 1861-1900 (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1964); Michael Bassett, The State in New Zealand (Auckland: Auckland University 
Press, 1998). See also Hawke, The Making of New Zealand, 103-21; Judith Bassett, ‘Sir Harry Atkinson 
and the Conservative Faction in New Zealand Politics, 1879-1890’, New Zealand Journal of History 2(2) 
(1968): 130-47, at pp. 135-36. 
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early economies of Australia and New Zealand as ‘colonial socialism’ or 
‘progressive colonisation.” This national development ethos overrode 
some of the traditional laissez-faire tensions between public and private 
enterprise, so long as state involvement could be justified as being in the 
national interest. 


If conservatism was rarely used as a political identifier at the time, why use 
it in this book? The answer is that conservatism is far more than a political 
ideology. It is a sentiment, a framework for mediating change through the 
guidelines of tradition. The English political theorist Michael Oakeshott 
defined conservatism as a ‘disposition’ rather than ‘a creed or doctrine’. 
Conservatives 


prefer the familiar to the unknown ... the tried to the untried, fact 
to mystery, the actual to the possible, the limited to the unbounded, 
the near to the distant, the sufficient to the superabundant, the 
convenient to the perfect, present laughter to utopian bliss.” 


Hayden White suggested that conservatives are ‘suspicious of programmatic 
transformations of the status quo’ and ‘inclined to imagine historical 
evolution as a progressive elaboration of the institutional structure that 
currently prevails, which structure they regard as a “utopia”. Rather 
than opposing change entirely, conservatives envision it as occurring via 
‘plantlike gradualizations’ that do not fundamentally alter or challenge 
the ‘structural relationships’ on which society is based.” Put simply, there 
are always some who look to the status quo for stability and reassurance, 
and who use it as a lens through which to consider any proposals for 
change. This sentiment was central to the citizen’ movements and their 
supporters, whether or not they called it ‘conservatism’. 


Based on this definition, there was a well-established tradition of 
conservatism in Australia and New Zealand by the 1920s. It had 
three key components. The first was a strong patriotic and economic 


25 Noel G. Butlin, ‘Colonial Socialism in Australia, 1860-1900’, in The State and Economic 
Growth, ed. Hugh Aitken (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1959), 26-78; James Belich, 
Making Peoples: A History of the New Zealanders from Polynesian Settlement to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century (Auckland: Penguin Press, 1996), 375. 

26 Michael Oakeshott, ‘On Being Conservative’, in Rationalism in Politics, and Other Essays, ed. 
Michael Oakeshott (London: Methuen, 1962), 168-96. 

27 Hayden White, Metahistory: The Historical Imagination in Nineteenth-Century Europe (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973), 22-25; Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction 
to the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: Harcourt, 1946), 104. 
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orientation towards Britain. Britain was the mother country—the 
source of liberty, democracy, and the rule of law—and its vast navy was 
a source of protection against potential or perceived enemies. It was also 
the destination of the majority of Australia’s and New Zealand’s primary 
exports, and hence a vital cog in their economic prosperity. A second, 
equally important component was a general commitment to free-market 
capitalism, mediated by the nineteenth-century state developmentalist 
ethos discussed above. This commitment had a strong moral component: 
self-reliance, without needing to draw on the state for support, was an 
important part of good citizenship. This also applied to governments, for 
if the individual was expected to live within their means, should not the 
state do so, too? Limited government, a small public sector, and balanced 
public budgets were seen as essential elements of a strong and resilient 
society. Third, conservatives staunchly opposed communism and socialism 
and, while they did not completely oppose trade unionism, they were 
wary of its more militant tactics. In their view, the interests of employers 
and workers were conjoined: class antagonisms were a fallacy—a tension 
stoked by extremists to serve their own nefarious interests. Preserving 
traditional gender roles and a white majority was also a component of 
this conservative tradition, although to some extent these were fairly 
mainstream views at the time. 


Populism 


Populism has a more unusual political lineage. The term first emerged 
at the end of the nineteenth century, when it was used to describe two 
left-wing agrarian political movements: the People’s Party in the United 
States, and the Narodniks in Russia. The People’s Party was one of several 
left-wing responses to the growing power of corporate and financial 
interests in the United States near the turn of the century. Claiming 
that ‘money power’ had too much control over the government and the 
economy, the People’s Party called for stronger collective bargaining, 
nationalisation of the railroads, and a national banking system. It became 
more conspiratorial in outlook in the build-up to the 1896 presidential 
election, with some members embracing the anti-Semitic conspiracy 
theory that prominent Jewish families in finance were using their power 
to control the economy and ruin small farmers. Democratic Party 
presidential candidate William Jennings Bryan also incorporated populist 
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policy and rhetoric into his campaign. The influence of the People’s Party 
rapidly declined after the election, although it managed to limp on into 
the early twentieth century.” The Narodniks, in contrast, were a group of 
socialist intellectuals who sought to mobilise the peasantry to overthrow 
the Russian monarchy. They appealed directly to ‘the people’ to educate 
them about the need for an economic and political revolution.” 


So, what did Australian and New Zealand conservatives in the 1930s 
know about populism? It is unlikely they had heard of the term, given 
that it was not used to describe movements other than the People’s Party 
and the Narodniks until the 1950s. As such, it is also unlikely the leaders 
of the citizens: movements thought of themselves as populists. They were, 
in their view, standing up for the average citizen against the tyranny 
of party politicians who were holding the nation in thrall to their own 
sectional interests. But Australian conservatives were familiar with the 
Labor politicians in their midst who relied on populist-style appeals to 
‘the people’ against the ‘money power’ that supposedly wielded undue 
influence over government and the economy. This populist stream in 
Labor thinking was first mobilised in response to the bank crashes of 
the early 1890s and was directly influenced by the People’s Party. Jack 
Lang, two-time Labor Premier of New South Wales in the 1920s and 
1930s, epitomised this style of politics in Australia, as did the Douglas 
social credit movement, which siphoned off some Labor supporters who 
were uncomfortable with the party’s ostensible goal of socialisation. 
The Australian citizens movements may well have sought to emulate 
Lang’s example—and, likewise, the conservative political establishment's 
fear that the movements might split the centre-right vote may have been 
partially influenced by their awareness of Lang’s ability to galvanise his 
supporters through similarly populist rhetoric. While New Zealand lacked 
such a comprehensive left-wing critique of money power, leading Labour 


28 Peter H. Argersinger, Populism and Politics: William Alfred Peffer and the Peoples Party (Lexington, 
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Party figure John A. Lee did exhibit some populist characteristics.*! 
So, conservatives in the 1930s would have had some familiarity with the 
style of populist politics, even if the word ‘populism likely did not have 
wide parlance. 


The term ‘populism’ has been used to describe a wide variety of parties, 
movements, and individuals since the 1950s. As a result, the literature 
on the subject has increased substantially, particularly concerning Europe 
and Latin America. Academic and popular interest in the subject have 
accelerated even further in the past two decades, as populist leaders, 
parties, and movements have achieved greater degrees of power and 
influence in many countries. This research has focused predominantly on 
the growth of what Cas Mudde called the ‘populist radical right’, which 
had become ‘the dominant ideology within the European far right’ by 
the turn of the century.” Despite this plethora of research, an agreed 
definition of populism remains elusive. Rovira Kaltwasser and Benjamin 
Moffitt have identified three broad schools of thought in the literature: the 
ideational, politico-strategic, and sociocultural (which Moffitt describes 
as ‘discursive-performative’) approaches. The ideational approach defines 
populism as an ideology, albeit a ‘thin’ one that cannot stand alone; it is 
always combined with other ideologies, such as liberalism, conservatism, 
and nationalism. The strategic approach views populism as a form 
of political strategy employed by a ‘leader’ who has a direct connection to 
‘the people’ they claim to represent. The sociocultural approach stresses 
that populism is, above all, a form of language. Not only is language used 
to describe the conflict between ‘the people’ and their enemies, it also is 
used to construct who in fact are the people and their enemies.” 
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The different approaches to populism are not mutually exclusive and 
multiple approaches can be employed in a particular context. There 
are also certain characteristics that are common across all approaches. 
For example, it is universally accepted that the core struggle uniting 
all populists is between ‘the people’ and a corrupt and uncaring ‘elite’ 
whose self-serving political tactics have alienated them from the people 
and brought traditional community values under threat. Some other 
commonly agreed features of populism include a personality-driven form 
of leadership, focusing on a current or impending crisis, and a call to 
exclude an ‘other’ of some kind that is seen as dangerous or divisive." 
Daniele Albertazzi and Duncan McDonnell have suggested the following 
succinct definition: 


[Populism] pits a virtuous and homogeneous people against a set 
of elites and dangerous ‘others’ who were together depicted as 
depriving (or attempting to deprive) the sovereign people of their 
rights, values, prosperity, identity, and voice.» 

Whether populism is an ideology, a political strategy, or a form of political 
performance or discourse is ultimately beyond the scope of this book to 
answer. What is more important are the key facets of populism described 
above, which were all core components of the citizens’ movements. | will 
also draw on Moffitt’s concept of populism as a ‘political style’ in which 
‘the leader is seen as the performer, “the people” as the audience, and crisis 
and media as the stage on which populism plays out’.*° While Moffitt 
developed this approach to describe twenty-first-century populism, it 
also has some relevance to what I describe as the ‘populist culture’ of 
mass conservative mobilisation during the Depression. The relationship 
between the citizens’ movements’ leaders and their followers played out 
through semi-ritualised mass meetings, where speeches and resolutions 
were used to construct who ‘the people’ and ‘the elite’ were: average 
citizens and party politicians. And while the citizens’ movements did 
not have access to social media or the internet, they made excellent use 
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of the media of their age. Books, pamphlets, dodgers, posters, and the 
burgeoning technology of radio were all used to disseminate their message 
to ‘the people’. 


Fascism 


As with populism, there is no single agreed definition of fascism. 
The history of the scholarly quest to define fascism can be broadly 
understood as an ongoing, and often highly controversial, debate between 
ideological and material approaches.” In simple terms, the ideological 
approach involves the attempt to identify a common set of ideas that all 
fascist movements (or at least the major ones) shared. This is often referred 
to as a ‘fascist minimum’. It has resulted in a wide range of definitions, 
ranging from Stanley G. Payne’s long list of fascist ideas, goals, styles, and 
‘negations’ (anti-liberalism, anti-communism, and anti-conservatism) to 
Roger Griffin’s more succinct definition of fascism as a ‘palingenetic form 
of populist ultra-nationalism’ based on the myth of national rebirth.** 
The material approach, in contrast, explores the conditions from which 
fascism arose. It suggests that fascism was a response to economic crisis— 
often (but not exclusively) described as a stage of capitalist development 
where the propertied class backs a brutally repressive regime to protect 
their interests.” 


Both the ideological and the material approaches to fascism have drawbacks. 
The former overlooks the historical causes of fascist movements and their 
relationship with those who hold economic and political power, while the 
latter risks overextending the definition of fascism by neglecting to engage 
with the common factors that distinguish it from other forms of right- 
wing mobilisation. Nor are the approaches mutually exclusive. I draw on 
aspects of both approaches in this book to understand how the origins 
and the ideology of the citizens’ movements compare with fascism. I also 
explore whether the citizens’ movements attracted the same cross-class 
support as was common with the fascist movements in Europe. 
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It is also important to understand what Australasian conservatives knew 
of fascism in the 1930s. While there is a robust literature on the influence 
of fascism in Australia, much less has been written on the subject in 
New Zealand. Nevertheless, some tentative extrapolations can be drawn 
between the two countries. For instance, the observation of several scholars 
that many Australian conservatives admired fascism’s anti-communism 
and its intense patriotism, and viewed it as a potential solution to class 
conflict, is likely to have also been the case among some New Zealand 
conservatives.“ Political figures such as Robert Menzies and Joseph 
Lyons, for example, expressed a quiet admiration for fascism’s apparent 
unity of purpose, and literary figures such as Percy Reginald ‘Inky’ 
Stephensen became so enamoured with fascism that he drifted rightwards 
to the far-right Australia First Movement and was interned during World 
War Two as a potential subversive.“ However, Australasian conservatives 
knowledge of fascism was limited by their lack of understanding of 
its opposition to liberal and conservative values, and their (sometimes 
deliberate) willingness to overlook fascist violence and abuses of power.” 
Wilfrid Kent Hughes, the Australian MP who proudly declared himself 
a fascist in 1933, exemplified this misunderstanding of fascism.** For 
the most part, fascism was largely contained within Italian and German 
diaspora communities in Australia and New Zealand, due mainly to the 
insistence of consular officials that fascism should act as a shield against 
cultural integration.“ However, as this book will show, this did not stop 
some individuals within the citizens: movements from toying with aspects 
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of fascist ideology. It also did not prevent the paramilitary New Guard 
movement from overtly adopting the trappings of fascism from the end 
of 1932.‘ 


International comparisons, influences, 
and connections 


This book approaches the four citizens’ movements from a comparative, 
and occasionally a cross-national, perspective. Deborah Cohen and 
Maura O’Connor described the distinction between these two approaches 
as follows: 


Comparative history is seemingly concerned with similarities 
and differences; in explaining a given phenomenon, it asks 
which conditions, or factors, were broadly shared, and which 
were distinctive ... [C]ross-national histories follow topics 
beyond national boundaries. They seek to understand reciprocal 
influences, as well as the ways in which the act of transplantation 
itself changes the topic under study.*° 


The two are ‘complementary rather than competing methods of writing 
multinational history.“ Comparative history allows similar phenomena 
in different countries to be assessed against each other to better determine 
what is unique about each, while cross-national history traces the links 
between these phenomena. This book primarily adopts a comparative 
approach, in that it compares the three Australian citizens’ movements 
with their sole New Zealand counterpart. The similar European history 
of these two settler societies provides an ideal ‘laboratory’ in which to 
identify and explain the key differences between the movements. Two key 
differences this book explores are the different times the groups arose—in 
late 1930 and early 1931 in Australia and early 1933 in New Zealand— 
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and the unique ideological debates that played a key role in exposing 
contradictions within the Australian and New Zealand movements. This 
book also compares the citizen? movements with other conservative, 
right-wing, and fascist groups that arose internationally during the 
interwar years, as well as more contemporary far-right groups. 


The three Australian citizens’ movements were intimately connected to 
each other and to the broader network of paramilitary, new-state, and 
secessionist movements that arose at the same time. However, despite 
the striking similarities between the Australian and the New Zealand 
citizens: movements, this book has not uncovered any direct connections 
between the two. Yet the New Zealand Legion’s founders were aware of 
the paramilitary New Guard and of the rise of fascism. From the legion’s 
inception in early 1933, its leaders went to great lengths to stress that it was 
‘not a New Guard’ or a ‘Fascist group’.“* They reiterated this assurance at 
every opportunity—at public meetings, in their booklets and pamphlets, 
and in internal correspondence. The legion’s concern exemplifies the idea 
that adopting a comparative approach alone is insufficient. To understand 
the citizens: movements, we must also understand how they were shaped 
by international influences, including any direct connections they and 
their predecessors had with similar groups overseas. This distinction 
between influences and connections is important for two key reasons and 
is reflected in the way this book is structured. First, while this book reveals 
that the citizens’ movements had few direct connections or alliances 
with overseas groups, they were significantly influenced by a variety of 
international ideas and trends. The legion, for example, did not have 
any formal connections to the New Guard or fascist groups (although 
this book reveals some informal connections with the former), yet its 
leaders felt compelled to explicitly disavow them nonetheless. Its platform 
was shaped from the outset in opposition to groups with which it had 
no formal relationship—a sort of anti-influence, perhaps. Second, 
the various groups that preceded the citizens’ movements (which are 
discussed in Chapter One) very deliberately sought out connections with 
groups overseas. The New Zealand Welfare League, one of the groups that 
influenced the birth of the legion, actively participated in an international 
network of anti-communist groups from the 1920s: 
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We have always ... maintained our connection with similar 
organisation[s] in several other countries, notably Great Britain, 
America, Australia, China, and an International body with 
headquarters at Geneva ... Applications for information on 
Socialism, Communism, and other subjects are frequent and our 
world wide connections enable us to provide reliable information 
on these subjects.” 


These connections were forged for a variety of reasons, including a pan- 
British sentiment, a desire to connect with like-minded individuals 
across the world, and a belief that the ‘enemies’ they were fighting were 
international in nature. Chapter One, unlike the other chapters, is written 
in a cross-national fashion. However, targeted use of cross-national history 
is also made throughout the other chapters where there are international 
influences and connections that are important to highlight. 


I have benefited considerably from the growing body of historical work 
that places Australia and New Zealand in a broader global context. Then, 
as now, people, money, and ideas were constantly on the move, pushed 
and pulled by countless political, economic, social, and cultural factors. 
This movement knitted together disparate locations across the world 
into shared spaces. In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, three 
shared spaces were particularly relevant for Australia and New Zealand: 
the “Tasman world’, which is discussed further below; the ‘British world’, 
comprising the United Kingdom and its colonies; and the broader ‘Anglo 
world’, which also incorporated British settler communities in the United 
States, South America, Africa, and Asia. Historians in recent decades have 
begun to use terms such as ‘webs’ and ‘networks’ to describe this dynamic 
and ever-changing set of international connections.’ They occurred in 
the state sphere, such as the sharing of ideas between government offices 
across the British Empire and the migration of public officials between 
colonies.*! They occurred in the private sphere, such as the mass movement 
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of people driven by the gold rushes in the United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand.” They occurred through international business ventures, 
through written correspondence, and through the vast amount of 
printed reading material—including newspapers, books, journals, and 
magazines—that attracted an international readership.’ From the late 
nineteenth century, Australia and New Zealand were incorporated into 
a growing ‘imperial press system’ centred on London. Comprising a 
number of private press enterprises and facilitated by a growing network of 
undersea cables and telegraphs, it allowed news items from the Metropole 
to be circulated and reproduced in newspapers across the empire.” 


Connections between Australia and New Zealand were particularly 
strong, given their proximity and their shared heritage as British colonial 
states. This ‘Tasman world’, which dominated political, cultural, and 
economic exchanges between the Australian and New Zealand colonies 
in the nineteenth century, has witnessed a resurgence in scholarly interest 
in recent years.” These ties did not end with the Federation of the six 
Australian colonies in 1901. They continued to grow and develop in 
less recognised ways, including in trade relations, defence policy, travel, 
immigration, print culture, trade union activities, and a reciprocal interest 
in the policy experiments carried out by both governments in areas such 
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as industrial arbitration and social welfare. This led Philippa Mein Smith 
to conclude that, in both a global and a regional context, ‘New Zealand’s 
most important relationship is with Australia.” This reinforces the value 
of comparing such similar movements on both sides of the Tasman. 


Chapter outline 


As noted earlier, the citizens’ movements present a contradiction between 
their often-radical aspirations and their more reactionary traditions. 
To fully comprehend the latter, one must understand the conservative 
language that underpinned their world view. The citizens’ movements did 
not simply emerge, fully formed, in the midst of a largely unparalleled 
economic crisis; they drew on a long tradition of conservative political 
parties, pressure groups, educational associations, and protest movements. 
This tradition is the subject of Chapter One. Chapter Two explores 
how this conservative tradition then became radicalised by the Great 
Depression. It also explains how the citizens’ movements came into being 
at the height of this process. 


The citizens movements expressed a contradictory mix of reactionary 
and radical ideas that I have described as populist conservatism. Chapter 
Three explores this mix of ideas in depth. In particular, it outlines how 
the leaders of the citizens’ movements used written and spoken language 
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to construct a picture of the average citizen and the party politicians they 
sought to counter. The ideology that was constructed around this populist 
struggle was high level and somewhat platitudinal, which initially allowed 
the citizens’ movements to gloss over the contradictions between their 
radical and reactionary components. But ideology was only one of the 
ways in which the leaders of the citizens’ movements used populism to 
build a mass following. Chapter Four explores what I have described as 
the ‘populist culture’ of the citizens’ movements. Virtually the entirety 
of their operations, from the way they promoted themselves to their 
organisational structure, was designed to build an enthusiastic and 
committed mass following. Through semi-ritualistic mass meetings and 
the shrewd use of traditional and modern media—such as pamphlets and 
journals, but also the burgeoning technology of radio—the movements’ 
leaders deliberately, and successfully, connected with a wide audience and 
cultivated an image of size and importance. This chapter explores these 
organisational techniques. 


The citizens’ movements could only navigate the contradictions between 
their reactionary and radical ideas for so long. Chapter Five explores 
the relationship between the three Australian citizens’ movements and 
a revitalised mainstream conservative opposition party called the United 
Australia Party. This relationship exposed the divide between those who 
valued the movements’ anti-party purity and those who wanted to cooperate 
with mainstream conservatives to present a united electoral front against 
Labor. The New Zealand Legion faced a different situation, but one no less 
threatening to its unity. Chapter Six outlines how some within the legion 
began experimenting with unorthodox economic theories, ranging from 
economic planning to monetary reform. These radical alternatives caused 
friction with the movement’s more traditionally conservative members, 
who favoured limited government and reduced public spending. 


Finally, the Conclusion reflects on the significance of the citizens’ 
movements to the understudied history of the right in Australia and New 
Zealand. It suggests they played an important role in many aspects of 
Australasian political history, including the emergence of new centre-right 
parties in the late 1930s and early 1940s. It also compares the movements 
with other conservative, right-wing, and fascist groups, both at home and 
abroad, and identifies their position in the broader tradition of the far 
right in the Antipodes. But before we can appreciate the significance of the 
citizens’ movements, we must first explore their origins. It is to the wider 
conservative milieu that preceded them that we now turn in Chapter One. 


1 


Constructing the 
citizen: The evolution of 
conservatism in Australia 
and New Zealand 


When the Constitutional Association of New South Wales published its 
membership rules in March 1931, it prefaced them with the following 
overarching statement of purpose: 


The Constitutional Association aims at setting up in Australia the 
highest standards of citizenship. It appeals particularly to younger 
men to interest themselves in public affairs and thereby to fit 
themselves for the responsibilities of citizenship in a democratic 
community. 


It is a political but nota partisan body. Its members are encouraged 
to join and work for political organisations. They retain complete 
political independence, and may work for what party they 
choose ... It is searching for men who will subordinate their own 
personal interests or inclinations to the common welfare, the 
“Commonwealth’.’ 


Such words could just as easily have come from any number of 
organisations. Taken at face value, there was nothing inherently partisan 
about them. They promised a collegial atmosphere in which individuals 
of all political persuasions could learn about the duties of being a good 
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citizen. Guest lectures allowed members to learn from some of the 
leading thinkers in the state, and public speaking classes provided them 
with the experience and the confidence to present their own views. 
More dedicated members could run for the executive committee or one 
of its subcommittees, where they could learn the language of motions, 
resolutions, and decisions. 


Yet beneath this veneer of nonpartisanship, the Constitutional Association 
was decidedly conservative. It was formed shortly after the Labor Party 
won a majority in the 1925 NSW state election, which its leaders found 
intolerable: 


[T]his Association in view of the continuous violation of its 
principles by the present State Government decides, while 
maintaining its non-party character, to work for the defeat of the 
present Government until and during the next General Election 
... there is a stark necessity for harmony and co-operation between 
the forces opposed to Labour if success is to be attained at the 
next election.’ 


How could an organisation that was ostensibly apolitical resolve to 
oust a Labor government—and claim, in the same breath, that this did 
not conflict with its ‘non-party character’? Was it being deliberately 
disingenuous or simply naive? The answer is much more complicated. 
The Constitutional Association was a product of a conservative tradition 
wherein certain values were viewed not as political or partisan; they were 
simply common sense. The pillars of that tradition—a strong patriotic 
and economic orientation towards Britain, a general commitment to 
free-market capitalism, and staunch opposition to communism and 
socialism—were tried and tested values akin to natural laws. They 
represented the national interest, unlike the values of their opponents. 
By definition, supporting these values could not be partisan. 


The roots of this conservative tradition lay in the dramatic political 
changes that occurred in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The franchise was expanding to include men and women who had 
never voted before. This was accompanied by the growth of new forms 
of political expression, such as trade unionism, political labourism, and 
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feminism. At the same time, the liberal political factions in each country 
were challenging the conservative status quo; they were using the power 
of the state to promote social welfare and break up the large tracts of land 
held by prominent families for closer settlement by small landowners. 
Nineteenth-century conservatism needed to evolve if it was to meet these 
challenges and remain relevant to the growing number of enfranchised 
men and women. But how could it do that without abandoning its 
core pillars? 


Consolidation of the two-party system 


In the late nineteenth century, conservatism and liberalism were the 
dominant political factions in Australasian politics. Conservatism was 
generally represented in Australia by the Free Trade Party, and in New 
Zealand by a loose coalition of independent MPs. By the first decade of 
the twentieth century, these conservative factions had been relegated to 
the opposition benches. The New Zealand Liberal Party had held power 
since 1891, and Alfred Deakin’s Liberal Protectionist Party led the first 
two Australian ministries after Federation in 1901. These ‘social liberals’ 
believed the state should play a more active role in improving social welfare 
and, particularly in Australia, protecting fledgling domestic industries 
by imposing tariffs on imported manufactured goods. Their willingness 
to use the state apparatus to intervene in the economy occasionally 
led them to align with labour representatives, although this was often 
a fractious relationship. 


The emergence of an independent political labour faction changed 
this dynamic. Broadly speaking, the labour movement sought the 
redistribution of political and economic power between the bourgeoisie 
and the working class. It had already demonstrated its power in the field 
of industrial action during the empire-wide maritime strikes of 1890, and 
again in New Zealand during the 1913 Great Strike. The turn of the 
century saw many within the labour movement begin redirecting their 
energy towards the parliamentary process, in part because of the failure of 
large-scale industrial action. Labour and socialist political parties began to 
proliferate, culminating in the formation of the Australian Labor Party in 
1901 and the New Zealand Labour Party in 1916. To conservatives and, 
to some extent, liberals as well, the collectivist ideology of labour seemed 
to threaten the foundations of society and the economy. Rather than being 
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a new contender in the arena of politics, labour was an existential threat 
to the very system of politics. The editor of the Brisbane Telegraph penned 
the following concerned editorial in May 1893 after the formation of the 
Queensland Labour Party: 


The political life of the colony has reached a graver crisis ... 
than it ever passed through before. A general election is not now 
a contest between two political parties, each seeking its ends 
through constitutional methods, but a great struggle between 
a party of constitutional conservatism and a party of irrational 
revolutionism. 


... The labour party seek their ends by political weapons and fire 
stick, not by Winchesters and bayonets. But the objects are the 
same as though they took the field with armed companies. Those 
objects must be resisted with all the moral force of the country, 
and all who aid and abet the aims and objects of that party must 
be resisted also.’ 


Political conservatism needed to adapt to survive. One of the ways it did 
so was by consolidating with liberalism to present a united centre-right 
front against the growing power of political labour. This process has been 
described by one New Zealand historian as a shift from ‘patrician’ to 
‘popular’ conservatism.‘ In Australia, this process of political consolidation 
commenced with the fusion in 1909 of the Liberal Protectionist Party and 
the Free Trade Party (which had intuitively renamed itself the Anti-Socialist 
Party). The resulting organisation was named the Commonwealth Liberal 
Party, which subsequently merged with a splinter labour group in 1917 to 
become the Nationalist Party.’ 
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The chief vessel of popular conservatism in New Zealand was the Reform 
Party. It began as a loose coalition of individualist and anti-socialist 
groups in the 1890s, including the Farmers’ Union, the Political Reform 
League, and the National Association. By 1909, this coalition had 
formally arranged itself behind William Massey as a unified opposition 
party. The Reform Party positioned itself as a defender of property, the 
rule of law, and the free market, as opposed to the ‘socialistic’ policies 
of the Liberal Party, although Massey was quite comfortable with the 
developmentalist ethos of the nineteenth century. At the same time, the 
Liberals were entering a period of protracted decline, due in part to their 
working-class supporters shifting their allegiance to the growing number 
of political labour parties. The Reform Party won a majority of seats in 
the 1911 election and formed a government in 1912.° The 1913 Great 
Strike furthered the consolidation of conservative forces in New Zealand 
through the cooperation of the state and private employers and farmers in 
combating the strikers.’ This cemented Reform’s position as the dominant 
party in New Zealand and discredited the Liberals’ concessions to labour. 
It also hardened the lines between the propertied classes and organised 
labour, the latter of whom began to increasingly redirect their energies 
towards the nascent Labour Party.* Nevertheless, the Liberal Party would 
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limp on in the background, and it was only in 1936 that the conservative 
and liberal parties in New Zealand finally merged to form a single 
centre-right party. 


The consolidation of the conservative political machine could not 
prevent divisions arising between different economic factions within 
the centre-right. Manufacturers, primary producers, and professionals 
and businesspeople were united in their opposition to labour; however, 
their economic interests differed in some crucial respects. Manufacturers, 
for instance, broadly believed in individualism and market principles; 
however, as their industries were largely in their infancy, their primary 
concern was to secure tariff protection against foreign competitors. This 
led them to clash with primary producers over the higher costs associated 
with buying domestic farming equipment and machinery. But primary 
producers could hardly claim independence of state assistance; many of 
the nineteenth-century ‘colonial socialist’ interventions had been directed 
towards furthering their interests, and small farmers were not averse to 
demanding compulsory pooling and guaranteed prices from the state 
when it suited them. In contrast, the professional and business fraction, 
which lacked the kind of tangible goods for which the other two fractions 
sought state protection, found it easier to adhere to the tenets of the free 
market and limited government. 


In Australia, where a long history of protectionism had been absorbed 
into the centre-right Nationalist Party, these divisions resulted in the 
formation of a separate Country Party in 1920.’ The Country Party drew 
on an agrarian yeoman ideology that exalted the economic and cultural 
supremacy of rural life over the supposedly nasty and parasitic life of the 
cities.” Although the Country Party entered into a coalition agreement 
with the Nationalist Party in 1922, it failed to prevent the average tariff rate 
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from doubling by the end of the decade.'! In New Zealand, the division 
between rural and urban conservatives was exposed by the policies of the 
Reform Party. A Country Party was formed by the Auckland branch of the 
Farmers’ Union in the mid-1920s due to a belief that the Reform Party 
was beginning to favour urban business interests over those of primary 
producers, although it never enjoyed anything approaching the success of 
its Australian counterpart.” On the other side of the divide, a backlash 
from businesspeople and professionals arose against the increasingly 
interventionist policies of the Reform Party in the agricultural sector. This 
led several prominent Reformers to form a new political party in 1927 
with what remained of the Liberals.'* The new conservative party, which 
named itself the United Party, organised urban business interests against 
the ‘socialistic’ policies of the Reform Party while calling for reductions in 
the size and scope of government. 


Citizenship, conservative political 
language, and ‘non-party’ organisation 


But the conservative world view did not simply evolve through its official 
party organs. It emerged from the words and actions of a diverse array 
of conservative pressure groups, educational associations, and protest 
movements that arose across the British and Anglo worlds from the 
late nineteenth century. These included pro-empire societies, defence 
and naval leagues, anti-communist and anti-socialist organisations, 
conservative feminist groups, paramilitary organisations, xenophobic and 
sectarian groups, and populist movements. These myriad organisations 
consciously positioned themselves within an international context. They 
saw themselves as part of a wider community: the British Empire, or 
white settler societies, or capitalist countries that were under threat from 
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a growing socialist menace. Their leaders specifically built international 
connections and alliances to spread their message and were in turn 
influenced by the informal spread of people, money, and ideas through 
immigration, travel, business, and print culture. 


The growth of these non-party conservative organisations can be broken 
into three broadly chronological periods, each of which is discussed below. 
The first, which ran from the late nineteenth century until the onset 
of the Great War, was characterised primarily by a wave of pro-Empire 
organisations that desired to promote greater imperial unity. Almost all 
of them originated overseas (primarily in Britain) before spreading to 
Australia, New Zealand, and other British settler societies. The foreign and 
domestic tensions of the Great War heralded the second period, during 
which a considerable number of patriotic, xenophobic, sectarian, and 
populist groups emerged on the Australian and New Zealand home fronts. 
Their energy was directed against several perceived enemies, including 
Germans, striking workers, Catholics, and supporters of the Easter Rising; 
however, the Russian Revolution in November 1917 provided a unifying 
trope, the Bolshevik, under which the various forces of disloyalty could 
be grouped. The third period, from the beginning of the 1920s, was one 
in which a network of organisations emerged across the Anglo world 
in response to the perceived threat of international communism. These 
organisations explicitly linked the defence of the British Empire with the 
defence of capitalism, both of which they believed were being undermined 
from within by an insidious communist fifth column. 


Before discussing these various organisations, it is important to highlight 
the role language played in constructing the conservative world view. 
This wider conservative milieu utilised language to build a broader, more 
inclusive vision of what it meant to be a conservative based on certain key 
words and phrases, such as ‘empire’, ‘liberty’, ‘democracy’, ‘the rule of law’, 
‘constitutional’, ‘loyalist’, ‘sane’, ‘decent’, ‘honourable’, and ‘respectable’. 
While the meaning of these terms varied slightly between different 
conservative groups, the similarities far outweighed the differences. They 
carried implied meaning to those who understood them, while providing 
the justification to ostracise or delegitimise those who appeared to threaten 
them. They formed part of a political language used by conservatives to 
present an image of objective reality—a natural order of things, built on 
tried and tested tradition. This language was negotiated through countless 
manifestos and platforms, pamphlets and letters to the editor, public 
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meetings and speaking tours, newspaper articles and correspondence 
networks. Two crucial components of this language for the emergence of 
the citizens’ movements were the ‘citizen’ and ‘non-party’. 


The ‘citizen’ 


The ‘citizen’ was the staple figure in the language of conservatism in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. He or she (most typically 
codified by the patriarchal /e) was a figure heavily steeped in the values 
and traditions of British society. He was respectable, genteel, and 
God-fearing, and he possessed a healthy respect for British political and 
religious institutions, particularly the monarchy and the church. He was 
economically self-reliant, and he exercised his political franchise with care 
and consideration. Charitable and good-natured, he was always willing to 
help those less fortunate than himself—provided they were worthy of that 
help. In that vein, while he may have begrudgingly accepted some forms 
of state pension or unemployment insurance—especially in the colonies, 
where a certain degree of developmental pragmatism was part of the status 
quo—he shuddered at the thought that the state might provide succour to 
those who were unwilling to help themselves. He believed that the rights 
he enjoyed as a citizen came with a responsibility to protect and uphold 
those rights, whether at a community, national, or imperial level. It was 
only by fulfilling this unwritten contract that he could assume the mantle 
of good citizenship. 


The importance of the ‘citizen’ to the evolution of conservatism in 
Australasia cannot be overstated. The notion of ‘good citizenship’ was 
elucidated by conservatives as a means of addressing the potentially 
transformative powers of the broadening electorate. By extolling the ‘values 
of good citizenship —in particular, the sense of reciprocal responsibilities 
with the state—conservatives hoped to dampen the electoral demands of 
the newly enfranchised and undercut popular support for radical reforms." 
But defining ‘good citizenship’ was not a top-down process enforced by an 
elite tier of conservative politicians and the bourgeoisie. It was an organic 
response by various agents and agencies to the dramatic transformations 
of the turn of the century, including churches and religious associations, 
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educationalists, imperialists, and youth organisations.'® Judith Brett 
argued that the term ‘citizenship’ was largely captured by non-labour 
forces in Australia during the twentieth century and imbued with moral 
as well as political dimensions. A true citizen served the national interest 
first and foremost, rather than the sectional interests of a particular class 
or creed.'” 


‘Non-party’ 


The various conservative organisations that arose from the late nineteenth 
century provided an environment in which a good citizen could exercise 
his political judgement outside the party system. By positioning themselves 
as ‘non-party’, these conservative organisations established a dichotomic 
language between themselves and the world of politics. Their motives 
were clean and pure, whereas politics was full of the selfish and the 
greedy. Their methods were voluntaristic and rational, while politicians 
squabbled and bickered among themselves. Their ideals were classless and 
nationally focused, unlike the sectional and parochial policies of political 
parties. This protected participants from the ‘taint’ of politics, replete 
as it was with the connotations of backroom deals, self-serving motives, 
questionable alliances, and nepotism. These organisations also allowed 
conservatives to exercise their political judgement without challenging the 
status quo. They were not political parties fielding their own candidates, 
but merely bodies that presented their ideas to MPs for consideration. 
However, given their values largely aligned with mainstream conservative 
parties, they acted like an unofficial extra-parliamentary arm of the centre- 
right. In short, ‘non-party’ organisations could claim to be apolitical while 
being fluent in the language of conservatism. 


The ‘non-party’ language used by these conservative organisations was 
also a reaction against the emergence of the first political parties at the 
end of the nineteenth century. While party governments proved more 
stable and long-lived than the revolving door of independent premiers 
and ministries that preceded them, they were also believed to have 
reduced the freedom that MPs had once enjoyed. In Australia, this 
criticism was directed primarily against labour parties, given the energy 
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they devoted to building organisational unity. Official platforms were 
agreed on by members at party conventions and a list of candidates 
preselected who were willing to uphold the platform. This process may 
seem uncontroversial today—indeed, it is the norm in most Western 
countries—but it was a novelty in late nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century Australasian politics. For Australian conservatives, this unwanted 
intrusion was described as ‘machine politics—a term first used in the 
United States to describe the clientelism of political organisations such as 
Tammany Hall.'* These labour ‘machines’, according to their conservative 
opponents, were dominated by sectional interests—trade unions, 
socialists, and others who were only interested in stoking class tensions. 
Any labour politician who dared to step out of line was quickly called to 
order by the party whip. As a united Labour Party was not formed in New 
Zealand until 1916, anti-party ire was originally directed at the Liberal 
Party—the country’s first official political party, which governed from 
1891 until 1912. However, the rhetoric was the same: party government 
robbed MPs of their independence and made them shills of their party 
masters. It was this criticism of ‘machine politics’, and the exaltation of 
the ‘non-party’ label, that would eventually metastasise into the anti-party 
populism of the citizens: movements. 


Building imperial networks, 1860s - 1913 


Pro-empire organisations 


The Royal Colonial Institute was the first major pro-empire society. 
Founded in 1869 in London as a centre for imperial and colonial studies, 
its aim was to foster closer imperial unity through the production of 
educational material such as leaflets, pamphlets, posters, school textbooks, 
and imperial exhibitions. Its facilities—in particular, its extensive library— 
became a haven for prominent colonial citizens when visiting Britain. 
It was a place to share ideas, to forge business connections, and to rub 
shoulders with the elite. As a resident of Hobart described it on returning 
from a trip to London: 
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Nearly all the colonists during their sojourn in London, and 
especially public men, are glad to avail themselves of the facilities 
that the Institute affords. They find it to be a convenient 
rendezvous, a place where they ascertain who is in London 
from their own or neighbouring colonies, often have pleasant 
surprises in unexpectedly meeting friends and acquaintances, and 
obtain information from the energetic and courteous secretary 
(Mr J.S. O’Halloran, C.M.G.) on many subjects, and who is 
always anxious to get visitors from the colonies to read papers 
and promote discussion at the Institute’s periodical meetings on 
colonial subjects.” 


A similar organisation named the Imperial Institute was established by 
royal charter in 1888. Its planners had unsuccessfully tried to convince 
the Royal Colonial Institute and other bodies to unite into a single 
institution for empire study and propaganda. Instead, a plethora of pro- 
empire organisations sprouted across the British world between the 1880s 
and the beginning of the Great War.”! This reflected the importance of 
voluntary participation in the conservative world view; coercion into 
a single pro-empire organisation was contrary to the individualism that 
good citizens were meant to display. 


The Primrose League was another early pro-empire organisation. 
Founded in 1883 in honour of the late Benjamin Disraeli, the Primrose 
League sought to generate widespread popular support for ‘the 
maintenance of Religion, the Estates of the Realm and the unity of the 
British Empire.” In practice, it was little more than an appendage of 
the British Conservative Party; its leading members were almost always 
Conservative MPs, and its “Grand Chancellor’ was usually also the leader 
of the Conservative Party. The Primrose League also acted as an unpaid 
canvasser for the Conservatives during elections, allowing the party to 
circumvent legislation passed in 1883 limiting expenditure on elections.” 
Nevertheless, its generic principles and its claim to be apolitical generated 
widespread cross-class support. By 1891, it claimed more than a million 
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members, including a strong working-class cohort in industrial strongholds 
such as Newcastle and Sheffield.” It gathered this high level of support 
through leaflets, lantern displays, lectures, and imperial exhibitions, but 
also social functions such as fetes and garden parties. New Zealand 
conservatives were inspired by the Primrose League to form a National 
Association to combat the electoral dominance of the Liberal Party. Several 
leading members of the National Association were also members of the 
Primrose League, including Sir John Hall and ED.H. Bell.” The National 
Association later contributed to the formation of the Reform Party. 


The Liberty and Property Defence League was more specifically focused 
on defending laissez-faire capitalism. Founded in July 1882, it sought to 
counter what its founders perceived to be a ‘socialistic’ trend in British 
government and legislation.” It considered capitalism to be apolitical 
in nature; in the report of its fifth annual meeting, the league described 
its desire ‘to get men, irrespective of party differences, to combine for 
the defence of liberty and the protection and security of property’.”® 
It also sought to spread its ideas to the colonies through correspondence, 
newspapers, and the dissemination of its literature. The Australian Club, 
a Sydney gentlemen's group frequented by the colonial elite, maintained an 
ongoing correspondence with the league.” In January 1892, W.C. Crofts, 
the league’s secretary, wrote to New Zealand conservative politician John 
Hall suggesting the formation of a New Zealand Liberty and Property 
Defence League to counter the ‘socialistic’ legislation of the Liberal 
Party.*” League publications such as A Plea for Liberty were distributed 
by booksellers in major cities across the Tasman world, and one such 
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publication, Frederick Millar’s Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers, had a 
circulation of 25,000 within Australia.*' The speeches or press releases 
of the league’s leaders appeared occasionally in the major Australasian 
newspapers, usually in the form of ‘Home Letters’ from correspondents 
in London. While this did not result in the widespread formation of local 
branches of the Liberty and Property Defence League, it contributed to the 
express linking of the British Empire with capitalism in the conservative 
world view.” 


The height of imperial fervour at the turn of the century witnessed 
the birth of a significant number of pro-empire organisations. These 
organisations—which included the Imperial Federation Defence 
Committee, the British Empire League, the League of the Empire, and 
the Overseas Club—spread quickly across the British world. The League 
of the Empire, for example, established branches in Tasmania, South 
Australia, and New Zealand by 1904.°? Its main aim was to foster imperial 
sentiment through education, which it did through a series of colonial 
education conferences in London from 1907. It also produced a series 
of textbooks and atlases for use in elementary and secondary schools, 
and established the Comrades Correspondence Branch in schools, which 
at its height facilitated connections between 30,000 students across the 
British Empire.” In 1910, it entered into a partnership with the Overseas 
Club, which brought with it more than 100,000 empire loyalists from 
across the dominions.” The NSW branch of the British Empire League 
was instrumental in making Empire Day an official national holiday 
in 1905.” 
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Female imperialism and conservative feminism 


Women’s pro-empire organisations played an important part in the 
propagation of imperial sentiment. The Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire was founded in Canada in January 1900 in response to a telegram 
circulated by Margaret Clark Murray, the wife of an influential professor, 
to the mayors of every provincial capital. Clark Murray had recently 
returned from Britain, where she had been at the outbreak of the Boer 
War, and was keen to harness the pro-war sentiment she had witnessed.*” 
Around the same time, the Guild of Loyal Women was founded in South 
Africa by a group of Dutch and English women.** The two groups began 
cooperating with each other shortly after their formation, and the guild 
added “Daughters of the Empire’ to its official title.” 


The Victoria League, which was founded in London in April 1901, was 
the most prominent women’s pro-empire organisation in Australia and 
New Zealand. As with its sister societies in South Africa and Canada, 
the Victoria League was formed in response to the Boer War. Many of 
its founding members had accompanied their officer husbands to South 
Africa during the war and had participated in the formative discussions 
of the Guild of Loyal Women. This provided them with both a model for 
their own organisation and a series of colonial contacts.“ A Tasmanian 
branch of the Victoria League was established in 1903, followed by one 
in Otago in 1905 and, by the end of the Great War, there were branches 
in most Australian states and major New Zealand cities.*' The process of 
branch formation was given a boost by a tour of the dominions by London 
League Secretary Meriel Talbot between 1909 and 1911.4 This imperial 
network was important for fostering mutual hospitality; headquarters in 
London regularly entertained visitors from the colonies and introduced 
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them to respectable society, while the Antipodean branches welcomed 
immigrants from Britain and assisted their transition to colonial life.“ 
Lantern-slide lectures and British literature were also distributed to the 
colonies, and a pen-pal scheme between British and colonial children was 


established.“4 


The women’s pro-empire organisations practised what Katie Pickles called 
‘female imperialism’, which stressed that women had a unique role to play 
in promoting the British Empire through ‘hospitality and socialising in the 
“private” female world, to the support of immigration and education.“ 
Apart from being an example of ‘acceptable’ public activity for women, 
pro-empire organisations provided an outlet for the political and moral 
aspirations of newly enfranchised women that had previously been limited 
to temperance movements: 


The [Boer] war ... offered loyalist women the first real 
opportunity to engage themselves politically and to speak out on 
public platforms without incurring male hostility. Not only was 
an expression of loyalism acceptable; women could argue that they 
brought special womanly gifts to reinforcing the bonds of Empire 
and healing the wounds of war. They were the peacemakers who 
could ‘calm the troubled spirits and heal the broken hearts’.“° 


This focus on moral authority also allowed women’s leagues to maintain 
a nonpartisan stance while implicitly reinforcing conservative political and 
cultural ideals. Women’s pro-empire leagues avoided any overt association 
with political parties and contentious political issues. Instead, they 
focused their efforts on activities that could be considered extensions of 
the ‘domestic sphere’, including a war fund for widows, orphans, and 
soldiers’ graves in South Africa, and affiliations with schools to encourage 
the adoption of an empire-centric curriculum.“ 


The spread of women’s empire leagues to Australasia intersected with 
the rise of domestic women’s non-party organisations. In Australia, such 
organisations first began appearing in the 1880s, but increased substantially 
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after white women achieved Commonwealth suffrage in 1902. Once 
enfranchised, some Australian suffragists directed their energies into 
harnessing women’s voting power towards furthering the position of 
women and the family in society and politics. This led to the formation 
of non-party political groups such as the Women’s Non-Party Association 
of South Australia, the Australian Federation of Women’s Societies for 
Equal Citizenship, and the National Council of Women.“ Some more 
explicitly conservative women’s political lobby groups practised what 
Marian Simms termed ‘conservative feminism’, and shared many features 
with second-wave feminism.” The Australian Women’s National League, 
which became a significant force in Australian conservative politics, had 
four key objectives: ‘[t]o support loyalty to the throne and Empire’, ‘to 
combat state socialism’, ‘to educate women in politics’, and ‘to protect 
the purity of home life’.® In New Zealand, the local wing of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union worked with local Franchise Leagues on the 
suffrage campaign, and remained a prominent political lobby group into 
the twentieth century. The proliferation of women’s groups after suffrage 
was achieved in 1893 led to a successful proposal to consolidate under 
the National Council of Women, which likewise continued to exercise 
its influence throughout the twentieth century (apart from a brief recess 
in the early 1900s).*' I will return to some of the Australian non-party 
women’s groups in subsequent chapters, as they collaborated with the 
citizens’ movements in several cases. 
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Defending the empire 


One strand of the pro-empire groups directed their attention towards 
imperial defence. The earliest of these, the Navy League, was the 
product of the ‘naval revival’ between 1889 and 1914 that stressed 
the importance of maintaining a strong British Navy as both a symbol 
of national honour and a guarantor of imperial security.” Established at 
a conference of prominent businessmen, naval officers, and Conservative 
MPs in December 1894, it quickly spread to the colonies. Letters were 
sent out in July 1895 from Navy League headquarters in London to 
colonial governors, mayors, and prominent businessmen throughout the 
British world urging the formation of local branches. The content of the 
letters, which were signed by Admiral Richard Vesey Hamilton, stressed 
the personal significance of empire defence: 


The purpose of the League is to fix public attention in all lands 
under the British flag, inhabited by English-speaking people, 
to the inexpressible and fundamental importance to them all of 
increasing the strength of the British Navy.” 


Within a few years, branches appeared in Australia and New Zealand. 
While many soon lapsed into inactivity, they were reinvigorated by a tour 
of the dominions by Harold Fraser Wyatt, a member of the London 
Navy League’s executive, in 1903-04. Wyatt was especially impressed 
with the ‘diligence’ of the South Australian and New Zealand branches, 
and told a meeting of the former that, apart from championing the need 
for a stronger navy, the league was ‘a political instrument to bring about 

. that effective, live organized union of all the scattered members of 
our race’. More pragmatically, the leading proponents of the Navy 
League in Australasia were also driven by economic concerns; as leading 
businessmen, farmers, and shipping company owners, their financial 
interest lay in the preservation of the imperial waterways and the British 
export market.” 
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While the Navy League looked to the sea, the National Service League 
championed the defence of the land. It was formed in 1901 in response 
to the length and expense of the Boer War, combined with the fact 
that a large percentage of British men were deemed medically unfit for 
combat. Its first organising secretary summarised these arguments in a 
well-circulated pamphlet titled The Briton’ First Duty, wherein he claimed 
that only compulsory military training would ensure Britain’s readiness 
for the next great conflict. The National Service League inspired the 
formation of similar groups in Australia and New Zealand. The Australian 
National Defence League was founded in September 1905 by William 
Morris Hughes, a leading Labor parliamentarian and future prime 
minister, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gerald R. Campbell, on the basis of 
securing universal military training along the lines of the Swiss system.” 
It regularly traded correspondence and printed material with its ‘parent’ 
organisation in Britain.** Despite never achieving a large membership, the 
league was highly influential among Labor and Protectionist politicians, 
including Prime Minister Alfred Deakin.» The National Defence League 
of New Zealand was formed in August 1906.°° It achieved widespread 
success, gathering more than 6,600 members as well as the support of 
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leading politicians and major press outlets.°! Its members may also have 
assisted in the Australian league’s campaign to establish a royal military 
college for Australian and New Zealand cadets, as well as contributing to 
its publication, the Australasian Military and Naval Annual, from 1912.° 


This cornucopia of pro-empire organisations provided one of the key 
channels for the dispersion of conservative ideals. They formed a space 
where conservatives of like minds could meet and share ideas, both 
domestically and internationally. They were also a means by which those 
ideas could then be communicated to political representatives and the 
public in the hopes of effecting change. In addition, their predominantly 
middle and upper-class memberships frequently overlapped. The 
inaugural executive of the Canterbury Victoria League, for example, 
contained several current and previous members of the local Navy League 
executive, including prominent lawyer A.E.G. Rhodes. The leagues 
also cooperated with each other wherever possible: the Australian British 
Empire League was recognised as the representative of the Victoria 
League in New South Wales, and Lady Dixson held prominent positions 
in both organisations. The techniques these organisations developed 
to spread their message became standard practice for future conservative 
organisations. Their memberships were usually based on a small coterie of 
dedicated activists, supported by a paid secretariat, and surrounded by a 
larger circle of members, affiliates, sympathisers, and financial contributors. 
They accomplished their goals through a combination of social functions, 
lobbying the government and MPs, and public education—which ranged 
from circulating printed and visual propaganda to public lectures and 
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classes. This combination of organisation, activism, and networking 
provided the ideological foundation on which subsequent conservative 
non-party organisations built. 


The Kyabram Reform Movement 


One other important organisation of this period, which was not part 
of the pro-empire phenomenon, was the Kyabram Reform Movement. 
It arose in Victoria in 1901 on a wave of middle-class discontent with 
the state government's expenditure—specifically, its failure to reduce the 
number of Victorian politicians after Federation. When the state premier 
refused to accede to their demands, the Kyabram Reform Movement 
embarked on a massive membership drive in the hope that its sheer voting 
power could elect a government more inclined to its ideals. By late 1902, 
it had more than 10,000 members and 200 branches across Victoria, as 
well as the support of the state opposition leader. In October 1902, the 
opposition won a sweeping victory on the back of this mass support and 
immediately began reducing the numbers in parliament and the salaries of 
public sector employees.” The dramatic success of the Kyabram Reform 
Movement had a lasting impact on the conservative world view and would 
be remembered by the citizens’ movements on both sides of the Tasman 
30 years later. 


Mobilising against organised labour 


While these pro-empire leagues were flourishing, employers and the state 
were developing new means to respond to organised labour, particularly 
the threat of strike action. This included the introduction of national 
industrial arbitration legislation (in 1894 in New Zealand, and 1904 in 
Australia) to foster better relations between employers and trade unions, 
regulate the negotiation of wages and other working conditions, and 
prevent (or outlaw) strikes. Moments of industrial tension sometimes 
generated more extreme responses from conservatives. In New Zealand, 
employers’ attempts to encourage non-union employees to form moderate 
unions to undercut their more militant counterparts contributed to 
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a goldminers’ strike in Waihi in 1912. The newly elected conservative 
government under Massey used police and strikebreakers to end the strike, 
and a violent attack on the local union hall by strikebreakers resulted in 
the death of one striker. 


However, it was the 1913 Great Strike in New Zealand that generated the 
most extreme response by conservative employers and primary producers. 
Two local disputes, in Huntly and Wellington, quickly spread to other 
mines and ports and, by October 1913, between 14,000 and 16,000 
workers across the country had shut down most of the nation’s major 
ports. A decision to use the military to support the police was quickly 
reversed after a protest by the acting commandant of New Zealand's 
armed forces. Instead, the government recruited considerable mounted 
and foot special constables under military supervision to reopen the 
wharves. At the same time, employers and farmers organised themselves 
into united Defence Committees in major centres to coordinate the 
recruitment of ‘free’ labour, establish communal funds to assist employers, 
pressure the government into reopening the wharves by force, and ensure 
that no individual employers broke ranks.°° Some of the leading figures 
in the Defence Committees and the special constabulary went on to 
join other anti-communist movements after the Great War. The 1917 
General Strike in Australia, which shortly preceded the second of two 
highly divisive conscription referendums in December, had a similarly 
radicalising effect on conservatives. This is discussed in the next section. 


The Great War and the great ‘other’, 
1913-1919 


Patriotic societies 


The Great War helped to solidify the position of popular conservatism. 
One of the ways in which this occurred was the emergence of thousands 
of new patriotic societies and fundraising clubs on both sides of the 
Tasman. In Australia, these included the Adelaide Mayor's Patriotic Fund, 
the St Kilda Patriotic Society, and the Young Workers’ Patriotic Guild, 
the last of which boasted more than 80,000 members. Patriotic societies 
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in New Zealand included the Wellington War Relief Association, the 
Canterbury Patriotic Fund, and the Otago and Southland Women’s 
Patriotic Association. The last was one of more than 900 women’s 
patriotic societies that raised money and provided knitted goods for 
soldiers fighting at the front.” Their efforts often overlapped with those 
of the pre-war empire leagues—for example, the Canterbury branch of 
the Victoria League sent care packages to the front and raised money for 
the purchase of ambulances and machine guns. They also directed their 
resources into soldier rehabilitation and remembrance.“ 


Coordinating the efforts of hundreds of patriotic societies gave New 
Zealand conservatives an opportunity to come together to share ideas. 
One of the earliest coordination proposals was put forth by C.P. Skerrett, 
a prominent Wellington lawyer (and later a chief justice), at a conference in 
September 1915. His proposal was ultimately rejected because of a clause 
that required solvent societies to contribute to the funding of insolvent 
ones.” A subsequent conference called by the Minister for Internal Affairs 
in February 1916 proved more successful, and the Federation of New 
Zealand Patriotic War Relief Societies was created to provide uniformity 
in the granting of relief funds. Each of its constituent patriotic societies 
nominated a representative to a central advisory board. These included 
L.O.H. Tripp, partner of the law firm Chapman and Tripp; J.J. Dougall, 
Commandant of the Canterbury Citizens’ Defence Corps and a member 
of the Navy League; and J.T. Paul, a right-wing Labour politician and 
former commander of the National Defence League.” The society worked 
solidly throughout the war and continued to dispense its considerable 
funds on soldier rehabilitation after the armistice.”! 
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The campaign for national efficiency in New Zealand also brought 
together like-minded conservatives. This campaign arose because of the 
unprecedented demands the Great War placed on New Zealand’s human 
and material resources. In February 1917, the government appointed 
a National Efficiency Board to consider the means for organising the 
nation’s industries and regulating competing demands for military and 
industrial manpower.” Its chairman, William Ferguson, was a prominent 
Wellington engineer who had played a leading role in the development of 
the capital’s harbour facilities. He was also a member of the Wellington 
War Relief Association executive alongside the Federation of New Zealand 
Patriotic War Relief Societies delegate Tripp.” Ferguson’s colleagues on 
the National Efficiency Board included prominent businessmen and 
politicians such as Thomas Moss and J.H. Gunson, as well as Dunedin 
sheepfarmer and longstanding member of the Victorian and Navy 
leagues, James Begg.” By June 1917, the board had produced a detailed 
list of recommendations to the government based on its ranking of New 
Zealand’s industries in terms of their ‘essentiality’.”° However, apart from 
implementing restrictions on the import, manufacture, and sale of liquor, 
the government dismissed the board’s recommendations, and it dissolved 
shortly after the war ended.” 


Despite its lack of impact on government, the National Efficiency Board 
provided valuable experience to its members. It gave them a national 
stage on which to develop and hone their ideas on the operation and 
management of New Zealand industries. These ideas in turn contributed 
to a wider conservative dialogue on cultivating a harmonious relationship 
between employers and employees in the interests of national development. 
Unlike the employers’ and farmers’ associations, of which many of the 
board’s members were a part, the National Efficiency Board required at 
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least a token effort to balance the interests of capital and labour to achieve 
a perceived ‘common good’. Linking such recommendations to the 
war effort allowed the board to disguise them under the smokescreen 
of the ‘public interest.” Together, the National Efficiency Board and 
the Federation of New Zealand Patriotic War Relief Societies provided 
New Zealand conservatives with the experience, the contacts, and the 
ideological repository to form a number of important anti-communist 
organisations after the war. 


In addition to the plethora of patriotic societies, the tensions of the Great 
War spurred the growth of several xenophobic, sectarian, and populist 
organisations. Rising patriotic and imperial fervour, combined with 
growing anxieties about the war’s progress and its massive toll on human 
life, led people to look for an ‘other’ on the home front that might be 
subverting the war effort. They found one such ‘other’ in the ‘German 
menace’: German immigrants, or people of German descent, whom they 
feared might be secretly in league with the Kaiser. Anti-German leagues 
in Australia and New Zealand called for a boycott of German shops and 
goods, the removal of government officials and educators of German 
heritage, and the confiscation of German property.® The rhetoric 
expressed at their public meetings was often heated and vitriolic: 


I have no patience ... with the public man who sympathises with 
a German because his window has been broken (Wild applause). 
When I hear of a man doing a thing like that my mind runs back 
to the murderous fumes of France and the diabolical outrages of 
Belgium ... The Germans don’t fight fairly; It’s not war they are 
waging—it’s just an instrument of hell to ruin the civilised world 


(Cheers).*! 


Such xenophobia was not new—immigrants from China, Russia, and 
other countries had been similarly demonised before the war—but the 
war gave anti-Germanism added fervour. 
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The emergence of wartime anti-German societies in Australasia mirrored 
what was happening in Britain. The most important and long-lasting 
group was the British Empire Union. Founded by Sir George Makgill in 
1915 as the Anti-German Union, it aimed to uproot the supposed German 
fifth column from all aspects of British life. Makgill had previously been 
a member of the Anti-Socialist Union, a laissez-faire organisation with 
links to the Liberty and Property Defence League, and many of its leading 
figures were prominent in other pro-empire leagues.*? The Anti-German 
Union was renamed the British Empire Union in 1916 to emphasise its 
constructive rather than negative side, in the hopes of encouraging people 
to shift ‘from the old habit of merely working for one party or another’ to 
cooperate in ‘the welfare of the Empire’. In pursuing its imperial ideals, 
the union specifically sought to expand overseas: 


[We seek] a Union of men and women not only in Great Britain 
but in every portion of the Empire; to foster actively and pursue 
Imperial ideals; to promote a closer Union, a freer intercourse 
between all parts of the Empire; to initiate, encourage, and support 
measures calculated to solidify and strengthen the Empire, and to 
oppose vigorously all measures antagonistic to these principles.™ 


However, the British Empire Union had limited success in attempting to 
form Australian and New Zealand branches. The Australian Anti-German 
League was aware of the union’s activities, noting its successes as early 
as December 1915.% The All-British League in Adelaide corresponded 
in 1916 with Makgill, who replied with an offer for cooperation and 
copies of several of the union’s circulars. A Victorian branch of the 
British Empire Union was supposedly founded by Colonel C.E. Merrett 
in 1915, although the first press mention of the union in Australia did 
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not appear until December 1917.*” Around that time, the Anti-German 
League merged with the British Empire Union in Melbourne, perhaps 
as a means to escape a defamation suit from a local book publisher.** 
It must have disbanded over the next two years, for in November 1919, 
the British Empire Union in Australia, founded in Sydney, claimed to be 
‘a new organisation’. In contrast, the only branch of the British Empire 
Union in New Zealand was in the small town of Akaroa.” When other 
branches did not eventuate, the Akaroa branch redirected its efforts 
towards influencing popular opinion via a consistent stream of propaganda 
produced by a small but dedicated coterie of faithful members. It produced 
several anti-German pamphlets, one of which was sent to the Taranaki 
Education Board in the hopes it might be circulated to schoolchildren in 
the region.” Another of its pamphlets, titled “The Bolshevist Lie’, secured 
a wide enough distribution to be quoted in parliament by Reform MP 
Thomas Field.” 


Populist conservative organisations: The Loyalist 
League and the Protestant Political Association 


Domestic and international tensions also created the conditions for larger 
populist conservative responses. Two organisations bore many similarities 
to the citizens’ movements that arose during the Great Depression: the 
Loyalist League of Victoria and the New Zealand Protestant Political 
Association. The Easter Rising—an armed insurrection by Irish republicans 
in April 1916 aimed at ending British rule in Ireland—was a key factor 
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in raising tensions among Australasian conservatives, who viewed the 
insurrection as an outrageous and opportunistic act of defiance. It also 
heightened sectarian tensions between Protestants and Catholics. Given 
the majority of Catholics in Australia and New Zealand were of Irish 
heritage, many Protestants questioned whether their loyalties lay with the 
British Crown, Irish republicans, or the Roman Papacy. 


However, it took crises closer to home to lead to the formation of the 
two organisations. In Australia, two bitterly divisive failed referendums 
to introduce conscription, in 1916 and 1917, provided the necessary 
fuel for populist mobilisation. Those opposing conscription included 
trade unions, socialist minorities such as the Industrial Workers of the 
World, most of the Labor Party, and Catholics—led by the redoubtable 
Melbourne Archbishop Daniel Mannix. Supporters of conscription 
included Labor Prime Minister William Hughes and a small coterie 
within the Labor Party, urban businessmen, newspaper proprietors, and 
the Commonwealth Liberal Party.” The referendums were punctuated by 
the General Strike in 1917, which involved up to 100,000 workers across 
Australia.” Herbert Brookes, a prominent manufacturer who had worked 
closely with Prime Minister Hughes on the two failed referendums, 
began in early 1918 to look for alternative means to combat those who 
had successfully opposed them.” He found fertile ground for his ideas 
in Melbourne and, in March 1918, several patriotic leagues, including 
the British Empire Union and the Australian Women’s National League, 
appointed representatives to a combined Citizens’ Loyalist Committee. 
One of its members, a prominent educationalist named L.A. Adamson, 
had also attended the last two imperial teaching conferences of the 
League of the Empire in London.” This demonstrated both the novelty 
and the continuity of the burgeoning populist movement; while it was 
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a new organisation facing a contemporary threat, some of its chief backers 
came from existing pro-empire organisations and carried with them their 
existing ideas and experiences. 


The Citizens’ Loyalist Committee used populist language to distinguish 
itself from its enemies. Those who had supported their country with their 
bodies, their finances, and their votes were loyal, honest, and trustworthy 
patriots; in contrast, those who opposed the war or conscription, or who 
had dared to strike in favour of better conditions when the men at the 
front needed the fruits of Australian industry so badly, were traitorous and 
disloyal. ‘Loyalism’ and ‘disloyalisn’ became staples of the conservative 
world view thereafter.” That there were ‘disloyalists’ in Australia at all 
was a source of great consternation for conservatives such as Brookes. 
Surely Australians, who had time and again proved themselves of good 
British stock, were clever enough to see through the ruses of militant 
socialists and Archbishop Mannix? The answer, which likewise become 
a staple tool for conservative scapegoating in the future, could only be that 
a small, insidious group was exploiting the fears and insecurities of their 
fellow men with their false doctrines. The Citizens’ Loyalist Committee 
contrasted ‘the growing disloyalty exhibited by Archbishop Mannix 
and his followers’ with ‘the loyal attitude of large numbers of Catholics 
who have nobly shouldered their responsibilities to the Empire’.** This 
approach deliberately separated the disloyal minority from the ‘noble’ 
majority and expressed hope that those persuaded by the likes of Mannix 
would certainly be as loyal and decent as their fellow countrymen if the 
traitorous influences were expunged from Australia. 


The centrality of public ceremony and populist rhetoric distinguished the 
Citizens’ Loyalist Committee from previous pro-empire organisations. 
For example, a ‘loyalist demonstration held on 9 April in the Melbourne 
Exhibition Hall attracted an audience of 40,000 people. The demonstration 
was so large it had three separate platforms for speakers and the singing 
of patriotic songs.” The two resolutions passed at the demonstration 
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were redolent with the new language of loyalism, under which a militant 
minority of socialists, Irish Republicans, and Catholics were undermining 
the war effort by sowing discord among otherwise loyal Australians: 


That at this moment, when the men of our race are dying for 
freedom by the thousands in the most stupendous battle known 
to history, this meeting affirms its passionate loyalty to the ideal 
for which their sacrifice has been made, and to that Empire 
which, throughout Australia’s existence, has secured her in liberty, 
honour, and prosperity, and which now stands before the world 
as the champion of civilization and of all that makes it precious 
to mankind. 


That this meeting records its keen gratification that the 
Commonwealth Government has created fresh powers for the 
suppression of disloyal utterances, demonstrations, and emblems, 
and hopes that in the highest interests of Australia there will be 
swift and drastic action should the offences be repeated. The 
meeting also affirms its conviction that the vast majority of 
Australians are loyal to their country and to the Motherland, and 
would eagerly support the Government in any measures taken 
against traitors, who are striving for the disruption of the Empire 
on which Australia’s life and liberty depend.’” 


The committee decided to follow up on the success of the demonstration 
by establishing a permanent Loyalist League, which was launched at 
a second demonstration on 11 October 1918.'"' However, being bound 
to a particular domestic crisis made the appeal of the new movement 
short-lived. By the beginning of 1919, it had only 255 members, which 
was a far cry from the thousands who turned up to the first loyalist 
demonstration.'” It may have encouraged or contributed to the formation 
of the Australian Loyalty League in New South Wales, although this 
appears to have been influenced more by an American group named the 
Guardians of Liberty. The Loyalist League also had several subscribers 
to its pamphlets in New Zealand, including the New Zealand Sentinel and 
J.P. Shand, a member of the Wellington Education Board. It managed 
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to limp on until 1921, when its last publicised action was a joint cabled 
message with the British Empire League to Lloyd George opposing Irish 
independence.'” 


While conscription was successfully introduced in New Zealand in 
1916, there were still polarising sectarian debates about who should be 
exempt. New Zealand Catholics opposed the conscription of their priests, 
theological students, and members of the Marist Brothers, other than to 
provide chaplaincy services. While the Military Service Act 1916 did not 
exempt these groups from being conscripted, Catholic bishops reached an 
agreement with several government ministers that, if any individuals from 
these groups were called up in one of the random conscription ballots, 
the government would certify it was not in the public interest for them 
to be conscripted. However, discrepancies in how this was applied led 
some regional military boards—which were legally empowered to decide 
whether there was sufficient reason to exempt men who had been balloted 
in their region—to reject the government’ certificates in early 1917. 
This led Catholic bishops to publicly accuse the government of being 
duplicitous and underhanded.'° 


The acrimonious public exchange between Catholics and the government 
over conscription amplified existing sectarian tensions, which had already 
been raised by the Easter Rising the previous year and a debate about 
the use of the Bible in public schools shortly before the war. One of the 
most prominent Protestant agitators was Baptist minister Howard Leslie 
Elliott, a longstanding critic of Catholicism. From early 1916, Elliott 
began working with the Orange Lodge and a group called the Vigilance 
Committee to hold public meetings and spread anti-Catholic propaganda. 
One of the committee’s pamphlets, titled “Rome’s Hideous Guilt in the 
European Carnage’, sold more than 20,000 copies.” Elliotts meetings 
were well attended (a meeting in Hamilton in February 1917 attracted 
more than 900 people) and occasionally descended into chaos as Catholic 
protestors arrived to condemn his fiery rhetoric. 
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All this was a prelude to the formation of the Protestant Political 
Association, which was formally launched by Elliott at the Auckland Town 
Hall on 11 July 1917.1 Like the Victorian Loyalty League, the Protestant 
Political Association utilised populist rhetoric and public ceremony to 
build awareness. Some 3,500 people attended the inaugural meeting, with 
more crowding outside to listen. Elliott told the audience that a Catholic 
conspiracy was at work to undermine the nation’s war effort, infiltrate 
the public sector, and gain special treatment for Catholics. They hoped 
to force an early election, he claimed, so the fledgling Labour Party— 
which he believed was dominated by Catholics—could sneak into power 
while so many loyal Protestant men were fighting overseas.” Elliott went 
on to give hundreds of speeches around the country to packed venues. 
The association tried to curry favour with the Reform Party and actively 
campaigned against several Liberal and Labour political candidates in the 
1919 election in the belief that they favoured Catholic interests. At the 
association’s peak in 1920, Elliott claimed its membership had reached 
250,000, although this was likely an exaggeration. Elliott was invited to 
give a speech to the Victorian Loyalty League in October 1921, which 
they reprinted in pamphlet form under the title ‘How New Zealand 
Defeated the Roman Menace’.'"? The Protestant Political Association 
rapidly declined in the early 1920s as sectarian tensions eased, although 
it managed to survive in a much-diminished form until the early 1930s. 


The Bolshevik menace 


In October 1917, a new ‘other’ arose that overshadowed all that had 
come before it. The Bolshevik revolution in Russia, which would later 
result in the creation of the Soviet Union, became a unifying trope that 
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brought together all the ‘others’ that had emerged during the war. Some 
conservatives believed Bolshevism, Germanism, Irish Republicanism, 
and militant trade unionism were all part of a single grand conspiracy 
against the British Empire; others simply lumped them together under 
the category of ‘disloyalism’ for rhetorical convenience. The distinctions 
between them were often consciously blurred, as was demonstrated in 
a speech by T.E. Ruth, a leading speaker for the Victorian Loyalist League, 
in 1919: 


[N]o Australian obsessed by Sinn Fein spite or anti-British hate 
should be allowed to befoul the Australian nest with Bolshevik 
corruption ... Sinn Feinism or Bolshevism or Prussianism or 
Suffragetism can only be regarded as a stupid excrescence on our 


Australian life.!!! 


Reverend Elliott used similar words to describe the attitude of the 
Protestant Political Association (PPA): 


The PPA. [is] absolutely opposed to Sinn Feinism, Bolshevism, 
and Red Fedism, for people of these persuasions would deny equal 
rights to all, and claimed special privileges for one class in the 
community, which they called the proletariat.” 


Fear of Bolshevism was exacerbated by the economic uncertainty of the 
postwar years. The wartime demands that had buoyed primary industries 
declined and the end of guaranteed markets and prices for Australian and 
New Zealand primary produce cast farmers back on to the open market. 
Rising unemployment and declining wages caused renewed industrial 
turmoil: Australia lost more days to strikes in 1919 than in any other year 
until the 1970s.''? To Australasian employers, working-class radicalism at 
home appeared to have been emboldened by the success of the Bolshevik 
revolution and was threatening the very basis of industrial relations. This 
appeared to be confirmed by the formation of the Australian and New 
Zealand communist parties, the adoption of socialisation planks by the 
labour parties, and the renewed campaigns of the Industrial Workers of 
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the World (IWW) and the One Big Union movement." The conservative 
press reflected this increasing paranoia through the use of buzzwords like 
‘class war’, ‘bourgeoisie’, and ‘proletariat’.''* As one anxious business 
organisation in New Zealand wrote: “There is no question that there exists 
in this Dominion a small minority of persons, supporters of and agitators 
for, Bolshevik and I.W.W. principles and propaganda.’'’® 


The Bolshevist threat spurred the formation of another mass right-wing 
organisation in Australia that bore many similarities to the citizens’ 
movements. The King and Empire Alliance arose through a coalition of 
loyalist leagues and patriotic societies in Queensland termed the United 
Loyalist Executive, which participated in a series of xenophobic riots 
across Brisbane in March 1919." Inspired by the Queensland example, 
a group of prominent businessmen, politicians, and military officers 
organised a public meeting in the Sydney Town Hall on 19 July 1920 to 
form the King and Empire Alliance in New South Wales. They explained 
their rationale as follows: 


During the currency of the war, and since the date of the Armistice, 
particularly during the months of May, June and July of this year, 
many instances occurred of a small but organised section of the 
community taking up an attitude distinctly hostile to constituted 
authority, distinctly anti-British, and disloyal in the extreme. 


A few citizens of Sydney, feeling that such exhibitions of disloyalty 
were and are a menace to our Empire, and calculated to cause 
bitterness and strife in our midst, decided to take steps to organise 
the Loyal Strength of the Community." 
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A SWEET TIO 


cabled that tne Hune ana the Bolshevik Government have signed an offensive treaty against the Allies in Northern Russia. 


Plate 1.1 The conjoining of ‘Bolshevist savagery’ with ‘German kultur’ 
in the late 1910s 


Source: Western Mail, [Perth], 20 September 1918, 26. 


The Triple Alliance- 


WARDISAA — ROAMANISM —~ BOLSHEVIOM 


Plate 1.2 Linking anti-Catholic and anti-Bolshevik prejudices in the 
late 1910s 


Source: New Zealand Truth, [Wellington], 27 December 1919, 5. 
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Like the Loyalist League, the King and Empire Alliance believed its enemy 
was a ‘small but organised section of the community’ that was stirring up 
disloyal sentiment among a wider group of people. The solution was for 
loyal citizens to unite in a broad, classless bulwark against this seditious 
minority. Such a bulwark would represent all sections of the community 
and express the true national interest. This sizeable demonstration would 
easily counter the dangerous revolutionary propaganda of its enemy.'” 
By February 1921, the King and Empire Alliance claimed a membership 
of 5,300, with an additional 10,000 members in affiliated groups.'”° 
Its influence proved far greater during a ‘loyalist rally’ it organised in the 
Sydney Town Hall in response to the shredding of a Union Jack on May 
Day 1921 in the Sydney Domain. Attendance was so great that more 
than 15,000 individuals had to stand outside the hall."”! The following 
morning, a crowd of more than 100,000 assembled in the Domain and 
stormed the platforms of the Socialist Labor Party, the Communist Party, 
and the returned soldiers’ section of the Labor Party.” 


The King and Empire Alliance was influenced by several existing pro- 
empire leagues. Several of its councillors—including Colonel Gerald 
Campbell, Brigadier-General James Macarthur Onslow, and Professor 
Mungo MacCallum—were leading figures in the National Defence 
League.” Old habits evidently died hard, for Campbell wrote several 
articles for the alliance’s journal, King and Empire, supporting the retention 
of compulsory military training.” The alliance’s closest ally—after its 
fellow branches in Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania—was the 
British Empire Union in Australia, which was reborn in New South Wales 
in November 1919 from a nucleus of disgruntled former British Empire 
League members.!”’ The alliance and the union shared the same president, 
John Stinson, and many union members were present at the inaugural 
meeting of the alliance, two of whom subsequently served on the first 
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alliance council. This exposed the alliance to the ideas of the British 
Empire Union and its parent in Britain, with which the Australian Union 
was in frequent contact.'?”? The two cooperated on several endeavours, 
including a committee of patriotic societies responsible for coordinating 
annual Empire Day celebrations that also included representatives of the 
Victoria and Navy leagues.’”* At its height in 1922, the King and Empire 
Alliance unsuccessfully sought a formal amalgamation with the British 
Empire Union.” Its influence rapidly fell away after this, although its 
stronghold in the Sydney suburb of Petersham survived until 1926.'%° 


A similar Australian organisation, the League of Good Citizenship, 
adopted a less populist approach. It emerged from the merger of 
a group called the King’s Men, which was led by former prime minister 
Edmund Barton and several veterans from the National Defence League, 
the British Empire Union, and the short-lived Directorate of War 
Propaganda founded by the Australian Federal Government in August 
1918.'°! The League of Good Citizenship combined many conservative 
tropes and strategies into a single platform, including classlessness, the 
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national interest, non-partyism, and educating the public. As such, its 
objects—which could easily be interchanged for those of the four citizens’ 
movements that emerged during the Depression—bear repeating in full: 


To show that the interests of the community as a whole must 
precede those of any individual, party or class, and that this 
common interest is at the present time jeopardised by forces 
making for disintegration and anarchy. 


To create and foster a spirit of national unity. 


To work by educational methods towards the realisation of a 
constructive policy based on an orderly progress and repudiating 
revolutionary excess. 


To show the necessity for increased production and to discuss the 
problems of private and public ownership; the relations between 
capital and labour, producers and consumers, and social problems 
generally in such a spirit as to promote a clear, accurate, and 
sympathetic understanding of the nature and value of the services 
of each section of the community. 


To pursue these objects on strictly non-party and non-sectarian 
lines.’ 


The league also released a series of pamphlets directed at a working-class 
audience that contrasted ‘common sense’ and ‘proved methods’ with the 
‘destructive and ‘revolutionary’ tactics of ‘fanatics and dreamers’.!°° 


Anti-communist organisations, 1919-1929 


Building an international network against 
communism 


Conservative ‘non-party’ organisations continued to evolve after the Great 
War. One emerging strand of thought in the postwar period focused on 
defending capitalism against the forces of Bolshevism and organised 
labour. Unlike most of the conservative organisations that preceded them, 
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these new groups explicitly linked the defence of empire, liberty, and 
British traditions with laissez-faire capitalism. To these new organisations, 
collectivism represented a very real and genuine threat; its proponents 
were active and motivated, and its doctrines were dangerously pervasive 
among the population. Educating the public in the merits of capitalism 
was the only means of combating this insidious threat. However, despite 
their focus on anti-communism, these groups displayed a marked 
continuity with their predecessors: they drew on existing notions of the 
national interest and the ‘other’, they utilised similar organisational and 
propagandist techniques, and they often included the same individuals 
who had been involved in previous conservative organisations. By the 
mid-1920s, these anti-communist organisations had appeared across 
most of the Anglo world and had begun to coordinate their efforts in 
a transnational network of anti-communist propaganda. 


Three of the more prominent organisations in this international network 
were the Economic League in Britain, the Sane Democracy League of 
Australia, and the New Zealand Welfare League. The Economic League was 
originally established under the title National Propaganda in early 1919 as 
an offshoot of an industrialist pressure group the British Commonwealth 
Union.'** It soon became the foremost anti-communist group in 
Britain, coordinating the efforts of other right-wing organisations such 
as the British Empire Union, the National Citizens’ Union, and various 
economic study clubs.'*° The Economic League also drew influence from 
several of its predecessors. It shared its office space with Frederick Millar, 
president of the all-but-defunct Liberty and Property Defence League, 
and several members of its executive also served on the executive of the 
Anti-Socialist Union.'*° 


The New Zealand Welfare League was also founded in early 1919.!9” Most 
of its leading figures had worked together through the Federation of New 
Zealand Patriotic War Relief Societies, including league founder and first 
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president, C.P. Skerrett, L.O.H. Tripp, and D. McLaren from Wellington; 
Hope Gibbons from Wanganui; and E.H. Williams from Hastings. 
National Efficiency Board member James Begg was a vice-president of the 
league, and his board colleague J.H. Gunson was an ‘honoured protégé’. 
Begg’s and Gunson’s connections with the league probably came through 
National Efficiency Board chairman William Ferguson, who worked with 
Tripp and McLaren on the Wellington War Relief Association.’ Other 
members included Major D.H. Lusk, commander of the mounted special 
constabulary in Auckland during the 1913 Great Strike and founder of 
the short-lived Anti-Party Political League, and C.M. Olliver, President 
of the Canterbury Progress League.'“° 


The Sane Democracy League was founded in 1920 as the Commercial and 
Industrial Publicity Bureau, but was renamed in 1925 when the league 
was revitalised under new leadership.'! Unlike the Economic and Welfare 
leagues, the Sane Democracy League’s founders do not appear to have 
been part of any of the prewar and wartime conservative organisations in 
Australia. However, this league overlapped with several organisations in the 
immediate postwar period, including the King and Empire Alliance and 
the League of Good Citizenship. One of the leading propagandists of the 
Sane Democracy League, George Waite, was praised by the League of Good 
Citizenship for his ‘courageous stand against the enemies of our Empire’ and 
invited to join their movement in ‘combating all disloyal propaganda.’ 
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Building on the model of the ‘other’ used by wartime right-wing groups, 
the leagues directed their efforts against what they believed was a small 
but dedicated band of communist agitators seeking to undermine 
constitutional authority. The Sane Democracy and Welfare leagues 
were convinced that communists were working tirelessly to ‘white-ant 
social democratic parties, trade unions, and working men’s associations 
to extend their influence beyond their small circle of supporters. This 
distinction between communist agitators and the wider body of the 
working class provided a convenient device with which the leagues could 
reconcile the industrial turmoil of the postwar period with their image 
of a classless society in which the interests of employer and employee 
were conjoined. The working class was, under typical circumstances, loyal 
and patriotic, and negotiations for modest improvements in pay and 
working conditions were ‘just’ and ‘reasonable’. Communist agitators had 
disrupted this natural order by exploiting class hatred and social tension 
with their insidious propaganda. !*® To reinforce this dichotomy, the anti- 
communist leagues developed a thorough language of opposites: ‘loyalism’ 
and ‘disloyalism’ were complemented with ‘sane’ and ‘insane’, ‘moral’ and 
‘immoral’, and ‘clean’ and ‘dirty’. This further delegitimised the politics of 
those who lay outside the range of naturalised conservative dictum. 


The anti-communist leagues imagined their enemy and, by extension, 
their own struggle as transnational in nature. The international communist 
network they sought to combat was supposedly centred on, and rigidly 
regimented by, Bolshevik forces in Moscow using the Third International 
as their vehicle." In contrast, the anti-communist leagues described 
themselves as an organic phenomenon that had arisen independently 
across multiple countries before deciding to coordinate their efforts. 
As the New Zealand Welfare League put it in May 1921: 


[I]t is significant that conditions obtaining in this country and 
which called for a strong non-party, national and educative 
movement, also existed in other parts of the Empire, and were met 
in the same way—by the formation of organisations, so like our 
own that, in all cases, we could exchange constitutions without 
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losing our original objectives. This proves that the movement 
which the Welfare League has originated in New Zealand— 
its fight against the forces of disorder—its attempt to place the 
community and national interests before party or section—is the 
natural outcome of an Empire-wide condition of affairs.!” 


By the mid-1920s, the Economic League was regularly corresponding 
with the Welfare League, the Sane Democracy League, and several other 
anti-communist organisations around the world, including the American 
Vigilant Intelligence Federation and the Constitutional Defence League 
in Shanghai. The Economic League also introduced the Australasian 
leagues to the International Entente against the Third International, 
a Swiss organisation that coordinated the activities of more than two 
dozen anti-communist organisations throughout Europe." 


Educating the public 


The anti-communist leagues filled both a combative and an educative 
function. In addition to identifying and combating the supposed threat 
posed by international communism, they sought to enlighten the public 
about the merits of capitalism. Drawing on the established tradition that 
conservative values were ‘natural’, the leagues presented capitalism as 
an inextricable, and therefore apolitical, part of the human condition. 
Capitalism, as these organisations saw it, was based on certain natural laws 
that existed outside any political ideology, and any attempts to replace 
it—or even curb its excesses through legislation aimed at improving social 
welfare—were doomed to fail. As the Sane Democracy League stated in 
the first volume of its journal: 


Our system of industry is built upon the constancy of certain 
conditions of human existence, upon the certainty of economic 
forces which thence arise, and upon the fact that these forces 
act with perfect regularity under changeless laws. We can try to 
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redirect these laws against one group or another through bad 
legislation but in the end we [can] never destroy an economic 
force any more than we [can] destroy a physical force.“ 


Capitalism represented the ‘national interest—a phrase commonly used 
by conservatives by this time, and which the anti-communist leagues 
happily reproduced. The Welfare League, for example, claimed that it 
sought to ‘place the National or Community interests before those of any 
Party, Section, or Individual’ .!“ 


To combat the efforts of the communist ‘other’, the anti-communist 
leagues employed the same low-level propagandist methods utilised by 
many of the conservative organisations that preceded them. Since this 
only required the services of a small number of dedicated members, the 
leagues proved much more long-lasting than the large populist movements 
that arose in Australia and New Zealand at the end of the war.’ Between 
1923 and 1926, the Economic League held more than 22,000 public 
meetings and 4,000 study circles, drawing a total audience of more than 
four million, and distributed countless books and pamphlets.’ It also 
began secretly compiling dossiers on supposed communists and other 
working-class agitators, which it passed on to businesses and government 
intelligence agencies.!*' The Sane Democracy League conducted public 
speaking campaigns, wrote countless letters to newspapers, and produced 
dozens of pamphlets. It also presented a radio series in 1926, which 
included topics such as “How to Raise Wages in Australia’, ‘Communism 
& Capitalism—A Contrast in Methods’, and ‘Production for Profit is 
Production for Use’.!” The Welfare League relied heavily on newspaper 
contributions: its longstanding secretary, the mountaineer A.P. Harper, 
claimed the league perused a package of newspaper clippings from Illot 
& Co. every morning for ‘dangerous propaganda’ and issued responses to 
any it found. The league also sent weekly articles to about 60 newspapers 
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and claimed a publication rate of “60 to 70 per cent’.!*? These methods 
placed a steady stream of anti-communist material before the public 
consciousness, which reinforced the value of free-market capitalism. 


Educating the public was also the goal of several other conservative 
organisations that arose in the 1920s. The Constitutional Association 
(which was discussed at the start of this chapter) was established in Sydney 
in May 1925 to promote discussions on the economic, political, and 
constitutional questions of the day. The empire-wide waterside strike in 
August of that year gave the association added impetus, and constitutional 
‘clubs’ soon emerged in Brisbane, Melbourne, and Adelaide.' In Western 
Australia, the Argonauts Civic and Political Club was founded in May 
1925 on the principles of ‘imperial unity’, ‘the development of the state 
upon constitutional lines’, ‘the counter-acting of the growth of socialism’, 
and the ‘freedom and development of the individual’.!* By July 1926, 
the argonauts were running several study groups, a model parliament, 
an Information and Employment Bureau, as well as several ‘industrial 
groups designed to convince workers of the dangers of communism. "$ 
The Welfare League actively encouraged the formation of other 
conservative organisations in New Zealand. In 1921, it collaborated with 
the Wellington Progress League and Town-Planning Association to form 
the Wellington Civic League.” While the Civic League was nominally 
‘independent of all party or sectional control’, its activities served political 
goals: it supported conservative candidates at municipal elections and 
its secretary, David McLaren, was the national organiser of the Welfare 
League. "8 These various groups would play a crucial role in the emergence 
of the citizens’ movements during the Depression. 
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1. CONSTRUCTING THE CITIZEN 


By the end of the 1920s, there was a well-established conservative tradition 
in Australia and New Zealand. This tradition had evolved since the late 
nineteenth century through two key mechanisms: the consolidation of 
the conservative and liberal political factions into a single centre-right 
party, and the proliferation of conservative pressure groups, educational 
associations, and protest movements across the British and Anglo worlds 
from the late nineteenth century. While the centre-right political parties 
constructed a unified conservatism within the political process, the 
‘non-party organisations reinforced it from outside. The construction 
of a shared language, with the notion of the ‘good citizen’ at its centre, 
ensured that conservatism remained relevant to a new generation of 
enfranchised voters in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
It was transnational in scope, built on a variety of formal and informal 
connections across the British and Anglo worlds. 


The various conservative organisations that emerged in Australia and 
New Zealand between the late nineteenth century and 1929 were, for 
the most part, reactionary rather than radical. While the occasionally 
extreme and populist rhetoric of the wartime movements may have been 
on the fringes of respectable opinion, it was still part of the milieu of 
mainstream conservatism. The Victorian Loyalty League and the New 
Zealand Protestant Political Association were, to some extent, exceptions. 
Their populist rhetoric and use of public ceremony occasionally drew 
the opprobrium of conservative politicians and the press, especially in the 
case of the Protestant Political Association, which was often denounced as 
fanatical.’ Overall, however, the ‘non-party’ nature of these organisations 
made it possible for them to espouse political values without being part of 
the political machinery itself. This reinforced rather than challenged the 
hegemony of the centre-right conservative political parties of the time. 
However, the Depression would lead to a radicalisation of this tradition 
as conservatives attempted to find new solutions to the political, social, 
and economic troubles they faced. As the next chapter will show, the 
metastasising of the non-party label into a populist form of anti-partyism 
laid the foundations for a direct challenge to the conservative political 
establishment. 
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From reactionary to radical: 
The Great Depression and 
the origins of the citizens’ 

movements 


On 31 March 1931, the Sydney Morning Herald published a letter from 
a concerned citizen titled ‘Save us from our politicians. By that time, 
the Great Depression was well and truly being felt in the Antipodes, 
particularly in Australia. Plummeting export receipts were having a run- 
on effect across the rest of the economy, causing mass unemployment and 
social dislocation, reduced business confidence, and increased exposure of 
government indebtedness. The letters author wrote: 


Here we have one of the grandest countries in the world, and if 
only given a fair chance, it would be more prosperous thany [sic] 
any of them. However, politicians—and we have armies of them— 
are so busily engaged in snapping and snarling at one another, like 
so many demented dingoes, that they will not allow prosperity to 
come. A commission of a dozen good business men—such as were 
appointed to ‘clean up’ Sydney City Council affairs some time 
back—would accomplish more towards re-establishing confidence 
in Australia, and putting business matters on a fair footing than all 
these place-seeking politicians. 


What we want in Australia is unity. We want friendship and co- 
operation between employer and employee. We want the fact 
recognised that labour cannot get along without capital—any 
more than capital can get along without labour. All parties—in 
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both State and Federal—have borrowed till they have pretty well 
caused the country to ‘burst’. The only pity is that they did not 
‘burst’ themselves—instead of the country.! 


The author deployed many of the standard tropes of the conservative 
tradition. He abhorred excessive public spending. He lauded the business 
confidence that supposedly came with limited government. He conjoined 
the interests of employers and employees, arguing that they could not 
get along without each other. In presenting these values as apolitical, he 
also demonstrated the ‘non-party’ conservative language discussed in 
the previous chapter. At the same time, the author specifically attacked 
politicians from ‘all parties’ for their alleged petty squabbling. 


Like many conservatives in Australia and New Zealand at the time, the 
author was experiencing a crisis of confidence. An economic calamity 
unprecedented in most people’s lifetimes was wreaking havoc on the 
global economy, and representative democracy seemed incapable of 
addressing it. This led many conservatives to dramatically reappraise the 
kind of political and economic systems in which they were prepared to 
place their faith. A small number looked for inspiration to the rise of 
fascist and authoritarian movements overseas. Others, particularly in New 
Zealand, turned to fringe economic theories like Douglas social credit, or 
conspiracies about international financiers. But most conservatives did 
not so easily part with their traditions. A strong patriotic and economic 
orientation towards Britain, a general commitment to free-market 
capitalism, and staunch opposition to communism and socialism—these 
were a priceless inheritance, tried and tested to such an extent that they 
were akin to natural laws. The fault, they deduced, must therefore lie in 
the political machinery of government: political parties and self-serving 
politicians who were incapable of putting the nation’s interests above 
their own. 


This mistrust of party politics was not new. As the previous chapter 
demonstrated, low-level dissatisfaction with ‘machine politics’ had existed 
virtually since the first political parties were formed, particularly labour 
parties. But the Depression drove this mistrust to new, often radical, 
heights. The conservative tradition in Australasia, which had evolved 
since the late nineteenth century, became the basis for a populist revolt 
against the party system of government. ‘Non-party’ metastasised into 
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‘anti-party’; a distrust of machine politics became an outright desire to 
smash all political machines, or at least render them irrelevant. In some 
cases, this condemnation of political parties extended to the questioning 
of democracy itself. As the author of the letter to the Sydney Morning 
Herald suggested, a temporary hiatus in representative government might 
be required where politics had veered too far away from conservative 
traditions. In this instance, the author referred positively to the three 
unelected commissioners who had been appointed to run the Sydney City 
Council from 1928 to 1930 after alleged corruption in the management 
of public contracts.” For some conservatives, a similar commission at a 
national level seemed the best way to steer the ship of state to safer waters. 


The onset of the Great Depression 
in Australia 


Labor triumphant 


The Labor Party won a landslide victory in the October 1929 election 
for the Federal House of Representatives, ending 13 years in opposition. 
In a remarkable case of bad timing, the stock market crash occurred two 
weeks after the new Prime Minister, James Scullin, took office. Australia’s 
economic situation had already been far from ideal before the crash, 
having entered a steep recession in 1928-29. Export prices had dropped 
by 30 per cent by the middle of 1929, and the combined overseas debt 
of the federal and state governments totalled £631 million. Servicing 
the interest on this debt alone required 40 per cent of export receipts.’ 
Unemployment was at its highest point in a decade at 11.1 per cent, 
and the nation’s trade deficit in 1929-30 was two-thirds greater than the 
average deficit of the previous four years.‘ The Depression accelerated 
this downward spiral. Export prices continued to plummet, and creditors 
in Britain and the United States—so essential to the expansion of public 
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infrastructure in the 1920s—were unwilling to extend new loans.’ 
Registered male unemployment skyrocketed to more than 30 per cent 
in 1932.6 


The Federal Labor Government’s response to the Depression was 
handicapped by the Senate, which remained controlled by the Nationalist 
Party, and the private banking sector. At the onset of the crisis, the 
government’ ability to regulate the supply and distribution of money was 
limited by the lack of a modern central bank. The Commonwealth Bank 
possessed some of the features of a central bank, including the authority 
to issue bank notes, but its independence from government made it 
difficult for the government to enact monetary policy in times of crisis. 
Labor Treasurer E.G. “Ted’ Theodore attempted to resolve this problem in 
April 1930 by introducing the Central Reserve Bank Bill, which proposed 
splitting the Commonwealth Bank into a fully fledged central bank and a 
private commercial trading bank.” The Commonwealth Bank and several 
other private banks opposed the Bill as an unnecessary interference in the 
banking sector. In a highly unprecedented move, Commonwealth Bank 
Chairman Robert Gibson spoke against the Bill before the Nationalist- 
controlled Senate, which ultimately rejected it.’ The Senate also blocked the 
government’s Wheat Bill, which was introduced to establish a compulsory 
wheat pool that would offer farmers a guaranteed price per bushel of 
wheat. Many farmers were encouraged by the Bill and the government's 
broader ‘Grow More Wheat’ campaign, and wheat acreage increased by 
21 per cent over the sowing season. After the Wheat Bill failed, farmers 
received less than half what the guaranteed price had envisioned, which 
drove many farmers and country businesses into bankruptcy.’ The only 
economic measure the government successfully managed to pass during 
this period was a substantial increase in the tariff in April 1930.'° 
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As a result of this opposition, the government's policy vacillated between 
economic orthodoxy—cutting spending and balancing budgets— 
and attempts to stimulate the economy through additional spending. 
In 1930, the Commonwealth Bank, in agreement with Prime Minister 
Scullin, invited Sir Otto Niemeyer from the Bank of England to visit 
Australia and advise the government on its finances. Niemeyer’s visit was 
controversial, as was the long list of austerity measures he recommended 
to ensure Australia’s loan commitments were met, including drastic cuts 
in expenditure and public sector wages. Nevertheless, his proposals were 
adopted at a conference of state premiers in Melbourne in August 1930, 
and Scullin spent the next several months in Britain negotiating reduced 
interest payments on Australian debts. The New Zealand Government 
also invited Niemeyer to provide advice on banking and currency, and 
his key recommendation that New Zealand establish a central bank was 
subsequently realised in 1934. 


One of the chief supporters of the “Melbourne Agreement’ within 
Cabinet was Joseph Lyons, who was appointed Acting Treasurer in July 
1930 when Theodore stepped down to deal with a corruption charge. 
He was joined by Acting Prime Minister James Fenton in his support 
for the agreement.'! Lyons was a relative newcomer to federal politics. 
He had served as Premier of Tasmania from 1923, before winning a seat 
in the House of Representatives in 1929. Nicknamed ‘Honest Joe’, 
Lyons was one of the more economically centrist members of Scullin’s 
Cabinet.” As Acting Treasurer, he proposed to balance the budget, cut 
public sector wages, and lower interest rates. This approach was described 
by conservatives as ‘deflation’. It was premised on the notion that, as 
private businesses and individual incomes contracted, the public sector 
likewise needed to ‘deflate’ to live within its means, and interest rates on 
both public and private loans needed to be lowered. This would ensure 
an ‘equality of sacrifice’ among all sections of the community. 


In the closing months of 1930, Lyons demonstrated his commitment to 
lowering interest rates by running a highly publicised ‘loan conversion’ 
campaign with the assistance of several prominent conservative 
businesspeople. When it became apparent that the government might be 
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unable to meet a combined federal and state loan of £27 million that 
expired on 15 December 1930, Lyons launched a campaign to renew the 
loan without resorting to legislative intervention. Existing bondholders 
were encouraged to voluntarily renew their holdings at a lower interest 
rate or, if they preferred to cash out their holdings, they were asked to 
encourage other citizens to subscribe at the lower interest rate so the 
government could buy out the existing bondholders. The new loan was 
oversubscribed in a significant wave of publicity and patriotic fanfare, and 
Lyons became a nationally recognised figure.’ 


Inflation and repudiation 


Theodore was one of the main opponents of the deflationary approach 
epitomised in the Melbourne Agreement. He believed the government 
needed to adopt a ‘reflationary’ policy: an expansion of public credit to 
finance an extensive public works program. Theodore was influenced by 
economists such as R.F Irvine, and was familiar with some of the early 
works of John Maynard Keynes, the architect of the postwar Keynesian 
consensus when a stronger government role in the economy became 
the norm. Scullin was persuaded by Theodore’s ideas on returning to 
Australia at the beginning of 1931, and he reinstated him as Treasurer on 
26 January.” Lyons and Fenton immediately resigned from Cabinet in 
protest, although they remained part of the Labor caucus. In March 1931, 
Lyons and a small group of supporters resigned from the Labor Party 
and crossed the floor to the opposition benches after Cabinet approved 
Theodore’s fiduciary notes proposal, which would involve the issuing of 
£18 million in fiduciary notes for an extensive public works program.'® 
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Conservatives responded to Theodore’s proposals with alarm. They feared 
that any expansion of the money supply would cause runaway inflation, 
destroying the value of the currency and wiping out savings. In January 
1931, the Anti-Inflation League was founded in Sydney ‘to combat the 
iniquitous and suicidal doctrine of inflation’.!’7 Economists and bankers 
were especially critical of Theodore’s proposals. ‘Australia is financially 
sick’, wrote Sir Ernest Wreford of the National Bank, ‘and will not get 
well by drinking the financial champagne of further borrowing or note 
inflation.’'* A publication titled The Menace of Inflation, written by South 
Australian educator and historian Archibald Grenfell Price and sponsored 
by several economists, sold 30,000 copies in its first print run in March 
1931.” Price laid the blame for the Depression on the ‘orgy of borrowing 
and extravagance’ in the 1920s, and claimed that ‘immediate action and 
grave sacrifices’ were required ‘to avoid the ruin which inflation nearly 
always brings in its train.” Embedded in his criticism of inflation were 
the moral imperatives of thrift and self-reliance. Australians had been 
‘spoon-fed by arbitration, by pensions, and by a dozen socialistic policies, 
which had temporarily sapped the foundations of individualism.” 
Labor’s Fiduciary Notes Bill was subsequently blocked by the Senate in 
April 1931.” 


Conservative fears of inflation were equalled by their fear of ‘repudiation’. 
From the middle of 1930, it became avery real possibility that the Australian 
federal and state governments might be unable—or unwilling—to meet 
their public debt repayments. Repudiation of debt struck at the very 
core of what it meant to be a conservative. When individuals or groups 
entered willingly into financial agreements with each other, they were 
honour bound to meet the terms of those agreements. Governments were 
no exception: if individuals’ ability to meet their debts was a matter of 
personal honour, the government’ ability to meet its debts was a matter of 
national honour. More pragmatically, it was also a signal to international 
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creditors of the nation’s economic stability. This was what drove Lyons to 
launch the successful loan conversion campaign in the closing months 


of 1930. 


The biggest threat of repudiation came from Jack Lang, the leader of the 
Labor Party in New South Wales. Lang had a long history of stirring up 
conservative ire. In his first term as NSW Premier between 1925 and 1927, 
he enacted several reforms deemed radical by conservatives, including 
mandatory workers’ compensation insurance and a 44-hour working 
week. In October 1930, Lang was returned to office on a campaign of 
restoring public servant salaries, increasing child welfare payments, and an 
extensive public works program. To pay for this, he suggested at a second 
conference of state premiers in February 1931 that Australia should halt 
interest payments to British bondholders until the crisis passed.” At the 
same conference, Scullin and Theodore presented their proposal to inflate 
the public supply of money to fund an extensive public works program. 
The conference generated an explosive reaction from conservatives. Two 
ideas that were anathema to the conservative tradition had been espoused 
in a single forum: inflation and repudiation. More than any other event, 
the premiers’ conference in February 1931 was the trigger for the rise 
of populist conservatism in Australia. 


The onset of the Great Depression in 
New Zealand 


United and Reform 


New Zealand’s economy was affected by the Depression in the same 
general fashion as Australia, albeit not as severely in some measures. 
Farming formed the backbone of both economies; almost one-third of 
New Zealanders were employed in primary production in the 1920s, and 
agricultural goods made up the majority of the country’s exports.” Like 
Australia, New Zealand’s economy had already been weakened in 1929 
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by an international fall in export prices, especially in the wool market.” 
The Depression exacerbated the drop and, by 1933, export prices had 
declined by 45 per cent from their 1929 level. From 1930, businesspeople 
and professionals began to feel the flow-on effects: the volume of imports 
had decreased by 40 per cent by 1933, and prices for domestic goods 
fell by as much as 12 per cent. Public sector wages were cut by between 
10 and 20 per cent, and the average private sector wage fell by 10 per cent. 
The economy reached its nadir in mid-1933 when the unemployment 
rate reached 12 per cent of the registered workforce.” 


Unlike Australia, New Zealand was governed almost solely by conservative 
and liberal political parties throughout the Depression. In 1929, it was 
governed by the United Party with the support of Labour. As conditions 
worsened, Prime Minister Joseph Ward found himself unable to fully 
meet his election promise of a £70 million spending program—which 
had attracted the Labour Party—or to cut public spending, as United 
supporters demanded. Ward’s deteriorating health further immobilised 
his government, and he resigned in May 1930 in favour of Finance 
Minister George Forbes.” The United government spent the following 
year juggling deflationary policy and its agreement with Labour, which it 
honoured through the Unemployment Act, which provided relief payments 
for the unemployed. When Forbes announced his plan to reduce public 
servant salaries in February 1931, Labour withdrew its support for the 
government. United turned to Reform for support, and the two patties 
agreed to form a coalition government in September 1931, which was 
returned to power in the December general election.” 


The Coalition responded to the Depression in two ways: traditional 
deflationary methods designed to lower wages and expenditure, and state 
intervention to address unemployment and insolvency. The key supporter 
of deflation was Finance Minister William Downie Stewart, the only 
urban business representative in Cabinet. These methods were epitomised 
by the 1932 National Expenditure Adjustment Act, which introduced 
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rigorous public spending cuts, decreased pension payments, increased 
reductions in public service salaries, and removed compulsory arbitration 
from the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act.” However, despite 
the Coalition’s desire to effect greater government economies, public debt 
grew as the national income continued to decline. In April 1932, Downie 
Stewart alarmed conservatives when he announced a projected budget 
deficit of £8.3 million for the next financial year. The specially appointed 
Economist? Committee called the budget situation ‘critical’ and 
recommended further budget cuts and the introduction of new taxation.*” 
Some of these measures made their way into the National Expenditure 
Adjustment Act and, by October, the Coalition claimed the deficit would 
be reduced to £1 million by the end of the year.*! Despite this reassurance, 
projected deficit figures continued to float over the following months and 
were not fully settled until a small surplus was announced with the release 
of the following year’s budget in May 1933. 


Deflationary methods contributed to a series of riots in the first half 
of 1932. The most serious riots occurred in Auckland in April during 
a march of the Unemployed Workers Movement and public servants 
protesting the second round of salary cuts. When the leader of the march 
was struck with a baton by a policeman, the crowd reacted by attacking 
the police cordon and looting several shopfronts along Queen Street.** 
Some conservatives reacted with alarm to the events in Auckland and 
other centres. The Wellington Chamber of Commerce, for example, urged 
the immediate imprisonment of the leaders of the Communist Party, 
and the Auckland Star called for the formation of a ‘widespread official 
organisation of citizens ... free from any suggestion of party politics’. 
But no New Guard or citizens’ movement arose in response. This was 
partially because a conservative government was in power at the time, 
which responded quickly. Special constables were rapidly sworn in to help 
quell the riots, and the Coalition passed the Public Safety Conservation 
Bill within days of the Auckland riots, which granted it comprehensive 
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powers to deal with future emergencies.* Responses to the riots were also 
mixed—for example, some thought retrenchment had gone too far and 
contributed to the riots.*° 


The second, more interventionist government response tested the 
boundaries of conservative tradition. The Unemployment Act of 1930 
had introduced tax-financed (rather than loan-financed) unemployment 
assistance. The Coalition significantly increased this taxation for 
unemployment relief, under the rubric of sharing the burden equally across 
all classes. Other policies, such as the 20 per cent reduction in interest 
rates and rents provided by the National Expenditure Adjustment Act, were 
similarly able to appeal to a perceived equality of sacrifice, although the 
challenge to the sanctity of the contract led Downie Stewart to threaten 
resignation. Rural relief in the form of the Mortgages and Tenants Relief 
Act aroused greater concern among conservatives, but it was grudgingly 
accepted as necessary to alleviate the growing insolvency of the farming 
community.*” State intervention in the economy to alleviate the distress 
of farmers and the unemployed was acceptable, provided it fell within the 
bounds of the Australasian developmentalist ethos. 


Devaluing the currency 


Without a labour bogeyman, it took an unorthodox economic act of the 
Coalition—devaluing the currency in January 1933—to stir disconcerted 
conservatives into action. The chief supporter of the move, Reform 
leader Gordon Coates, hoped that by devaluing the currency from 
NZ£110:UKE£100 to NZ£125:UKE£100, the resulting boost in farmers’ 
incomes would flow through to the rest of the economy.** However, the 
benefits accrued to farmers by a devalued currency had the opposite effect 
on import-dependent businesspeople, who would have to pay more for 
the products on which their enterprises were based. This cleavage between 
rural and urban interests fractured the relative unity that conservatives 
had enjoyed until that point. A strong urban backlash arose against the 
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raised exchange rate, which was seen as benefiting the interests of primary 
producers above all others. The Wellington Chamber of Commerce 
condemned the measure as a violation of basic economic principles: 


[T]he Council of the Wellington Chamber of Commerce 
emphatically condemns the action of the Government in violating 
established banking practice and universally recognised economic 
principles by causing the rate of exchange to be artificially pegged; 
this action must inevitably create greater evils than the present 
action is calculated to overcome and in the meantime the majority 
must suffer for the benefit of a minority.* 


The move also compounded fears of a budget crisis, with rumours 
circulating that a devalued currency would swell the deficit by an additional 
£3 million.” But it was the shock that a conservative government would 
unilaterally intervene in favour of one section of the population that 
caused the most outrage. Downie Stewart resigned as Finance Minister 
in protest—mere days away from the anniversary of Lyons’ similar 
action in Australia two years earlier. 


Conservative responses to the Great 
Depression in Australia 


Mobilising against Labor 


Australian conservatives responded to the growing perception of crisis in 
several ways. Many focused their frustrations on the triumvirate of Labor 
bogeymen in Scullin, Theodore, and Lang. The release of Labor's first 
budget in July 1930, which included a tax increase to fund an additional 
£1 million in public spending, prompted urban business organisations to 
hold protest meetings in several state capitals.“ The Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce sent a delegation to Canberra claiming to represent ‘all classes 
of taxpayers’ to convince Scullin to reduce taxes and balance the budget.” 
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Similar distaste was reserved for compulsory wheat pooling, which groups 
like the Town and Country Union condemned as ‘socialistic’ interference 
with individual liberty and private enterprise. 


Plate 2.1 A ‘starvation debenture’ lampooning Jack Lang’s 
‘repudiationist’ policies during the Depression 


Source: Item 50, Mutch Papers, SLNSW. 


Many conservatives drew on the memory of the Kyabram Reform 
Movement, the turn-of-the-century Victorian conservative organisation 
discussed in Chapter One, for inspiration. In July, the Wheat Producers’ 
Freedom Association decided to launch a ‘new Kyabram’ at a meeting 
in the South Australian country town of Moonta.“ Their enthusiasm 
quickly waned, due in part to the deflationary nature of the Melbourne 
Agreement in August, and the promise of a new Kyabram was not met.” 
A meeting of businesspeople in the Adelaide Town Hall on 16 July 1930 
was similarly inspired to send a deputation to Canberra to convince Prime 
Minister Scullin to create an advisory body of financial and commercial 
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experts. Scullin refused, and no further deputations were sent.“° However, 
the memory of Kyabram would remain an important influence on the 
citizens: movements in both Australia and New Zealand. 


“Revolution comes by stages.” 


Plate 2.2 Cartoon implying that Lang’s policies presaged communism 
‘by stages’ 

Source: A Recipe for Revolution (Sydney: Constitutional Association of New South 
Wales, 1932), 12. 


Existing conservative non-party organisations such as the Constitutional 
Association and the Sane Democracy League also mobilised against Labor. 
Indeed, one of the chief consequences of the Depression was that it tore 
away the thin nonpartisan shield these organisations used to disguise their 
world view. Lang’s victory in the October 1930 NSW elections led the 
Constitutional Association of New South Wales to abandon its nominally 
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nonpartisan stance in favour of an ‘immediate policy’ to combat Lang.“ 
This policy called for balanced budgets, reduced costs of production 
and distribution, greater industrial cooperation, and firm opposition to 
inflation and repudiation. Its purpose was to bring attention to ‘the urgent 
necessity for immediate public action’ to combat ‘party strife and vacillating 
government.“ Several months later, the association released Lang, Lunacy, 
Loot, a pamphlet condemning Lang's policies as an attempt to ‘[k]ill private 
enterprise’ and foist socialism on the state.” A follow-up pamphlet in 1932 
claimed that Lang Labor had been infiltrated by communists who were 
plotting ‘a revolutionary conspiracy against constitutional government’. 


The Sane Democracy League was also boosted by its opposition to Lang. 
The league had castigated Lang as a demagogue and a communist puppet 
since the mid-1920s, and had produced anti-Lang posters during his 
failed re-election bid in 1927.*! At the time, they argued that 


the whole community has been split into groups continually kept 
in a state of hostility by the yapping of the politicians and the 
operation of the machinery that the politicians have created.” 


However, the league’s criticism of Lang reached unprecedented vitriolic 
heights in 1930, with two entire issues of their journal, Sane Democracy, 
devoted against his campaign.” When Lang won the election in 
a landslide, the league foretold dire results. The Nationalists’ platform 
‘was not a party policy nor even a state policy, but an Australian policy’, 
wrote Sane Democracy of Langs opponent.™ This language reinforced 
the naturalisation of conservative values as being in the ‘national interest’ 
in contrast to the values of Labor. It also demonstrated that, while the 
league was willing to channel popular discontent with the status quo, 
it did not wish to challenge the position of mainstream conservative 
parties. As Chapter Five will show, this fear of splitting the centre-right 
vote by criticising or campaigning against the Nationalists was a powerful 
undercurrent within the Australian citizens movements. 
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Anti-political political thought 


While many conservatives retained their faith in the existing political 
system, others began to look for alternatives. The economic prosperity 
of the previous decade appeared to be crumbling around them. People 
were losing their jobs, their businesses, their homes. The government 
seemed incapable of adopting the measures required to address the crisis, 
or—even worse—had proposed measures that conservatives feared would 
cause rampant inflation or damage Australia’s financial honour. They felt 
a pressing need to do something about it, both as good citizens and out of 
fear for their own economic interests. The internal dilemma that many 
of these frustrated conservatives faced was that, while they wanted to do 
something dramatic to address the crisis, they remained fundamentally 
committed to the core values of conservatism. They shared these values 
with the centre-right Nationalist Party, which had been in power from 
1917 until 1929 (in coalition with the Country Party from 1922). 
Conservatism had been in the ascendant throughout the roaring Twenties, 
despite the occasional rifts between urban and rural conservatives over 
matters such as the tariff. Yet something had clearly gone horribly wrong. 
Where did the blame lie, and what could frustrated conservatives do 
about it? 


H Occurrence of the phrase 'machine 
politics' in Australian newspapers, 
1926-1935 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


Figure 2.1 Occurrence of the phrase ‘machine politics’ in Australian 
newspapers, 1926-1935 


Source: Compiled by the author from Trove, searched 15 October 2020 (www.trove. 
nla.gov.au). 
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One solution to this dilemma was to criticise the political system itself. 
If the values of conservatism were not to blame, it must be the politicians 
and political parties the public had trusted to implement them. Political 
machines, with their rigid party platforms and their sycophantic lists of 
preselected candidates, must have stacked parliament with self-serving 
politicians who were devoted to protecting the special interests that backed 
them. This had, in turn, resulted in governments that were in thrall to 
their political parties, bound to legislate in favour of minorities rather than 
the interests of the nation. The extravagant public borrowing of the 1920s 
proved that. According to this line of thought, the entire party system 
of government made it impossible for politicians to exercise their own 
political judgement. If they had, Australia would be able to deal with the 
crisis at hand and emerge from the doldrums of the Depression. Loveday 
aptly defined this phenomenon as ‘anti-political political thought.» 
It provided a scapegoat for conservative anxieties while allowing them to 
hold on to their traditional conservative values. 


Print culture was one means by which anti-partyism was spread. The use 
of the phrase ‘machine politics’ (the background to which is discussed in 
Chapter One) increased significantly during the Depression. Figure 2.1 
demonstrates the occurrence of the phrase ‘machine politics’ in Australian 
newspapers between 1926 and 1935. The year in which the phrase occurred 
the most, 1931, was also the year in which the citizens: movements were 
at their height. Anti-party sentiment was also spread in the editorials of 
popular journals and weeklies and was given a semi-academic gloss by 
publications such as the Australian Quarterly. Founded in 1929 by the 
Constitutional Association, the Australian Quarterly regularly published 
articles on arbitration, tariff and parliamentary reform, and the need for 
greater financial stringency and decreased production costs.*° An article 
in September 1929 by Mildred Muscio on the growing popularity of 
non-party movements argued that party politics meant ‘government 
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by warfare’ under which ‘[s]incerity and constructive thought vanish’.*” 
The reason for this, wrote William Harrison Moore in December 1930, 
was the increasing extension of government to areas about which its 
members were ignorant. Both Muscio and Moore advocated for a greater 
reliance on experts in economics, business, and history in government 
affairs. Luminaries of previous conservative non-party organisations 
also contributed to the anti-party fervour. Reverend T.E. Ruth, a leading 
member and speaker for the Loyalty League of Victoria (discussed in 
Chapter One), released a booklet titled Australia at the Crossroads that was 
heavily critical of Lang’s proposed repudiation. It also railed against several 
other perceived enemies, including party politicians and communists. 
Ruth addressed the volume ‘to the newly-awakened members of the 
All for Australia League .®? 


Anti-partyism was also spread by the birth of several new conservative 
organisations. One of these, the “Who's for Australia? League, was 
something of a prototype for the Australian citizens’ movements. The 
origins of this unusual organisation lay in the Australian branch of the 
International Theosophical Society, a spiritual and esoteric organisation 
founded in the United States in the late nineteenth century. Theosophists 
believe they are the inheritors of an ancient religion that will one day 
come to eclipse all other world religions. One of the goals of theosophy is 
to forge a ‘universal brotherhood of humanity’ in which all distinctions— 
including class, creed, and nationality—are set aside. At first glance, this 
goal would appear to be at odds with early twentieth-century conservative 
values. However, a leading figure in the global theosophist movement 
named George Arundale thought otherwise. During the 1920s, Arundale 
concluded that the seed of a universal brotherhood lay in the spirit of 
patriotism, which he believed could drive individuals to sacrifice their 
self-interests for a higher cause. The imperial patriotism of Britain and its 
colonies—in particular, Australia and New Zealand—spanned multiple 
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countries. If this patriotism could be sharpened in one colony first, 
Arundale imagined that it might then be extended in stages across the 
British Empire, and eventually across the world.®' 


Arundale chose Australia as the laboratory for what he later called his 
‘Australian experiment’. He relocated to Australia in 1926 and became 
the general secretary of the Australian section of the Theosophical 
Society. Using new and existing technologies, he broadcast his message 
of unwavering patriotism to a wide audience. Arundale founded 2GB, 
one of the most widely listened-to radio stations in Sydney today, in 
1926 as a “Theosophical Broadcasting Station’. He also founded a new 
Australian theosophical journal, Advance! Australia, which was aimed at a 
wider audience than the more traditional Australian Theosophist. The new 
journal drew heavily on conservative tropes regarding good citizenship 
and applied them to the goal of a universal brotherhood: 


‘Advance! Australia’ will stand for the promotion of a noble type 
of Australian citizenship, vitally Australian, eagerly conscious of 
Australia’s specific place and part in the building of the future, no 
less eagerly conscious of the wider and equally vital citizenship 
involved in Australia’s membership of the British Commonwealth, 
and recognising, too, that beyond even this Commonwealth- 
citizenship there is a World-citizenship, the obligations of which 
may no longer be ignored.“ 


Advance! Australia invoked several important ideas in its defence of good 
citizenship. Drawing on the Anzac ethos, it argued that ‘the supreme 
sacrifice of more than a million of our comrades in that Great Adventure’ 
would have been for nothing ‘if we have not learned that Peace must 
continue and perfect the virtues war called forth’. This same sense of 
‘brotherhood’ and ‘sacrifice’ was needed to overcome the problems 
contemporary society faced, including class conflict, religious tensions, 
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international strife, and party politics. Advance! Australia urged these 
warring groups to set aside their parochial concerns in favour of ‘the welfare 
of the community as a whole’. 


The “Who's for Australia?’ League was founded in November 1929 to 
transform Arundale’s experiment into a mass movement.® Its use of 
populist rhetoric and its focus on building a mass organisation were 
reminiscent of the Loyalist League and the King and Empire Alliance, 
which had arisen 10 years earlier and presaged the formation of the 
citizens: movements. Its co-founder and general secretary, A.E. Bennett, 
was a fellow theosophist, the manager of 2GB, and an ardent admirer of 
Benito Mussolini.” The league boomed under his leadership, and several 
dozen business and metropolitan branches were established by June 
1930.” This included several branches in Queensland, South Australia, 
Victoria, and Western Australia, the last of which included Harold Boas, 
leader of the defunct Argonauts Civic and Constitutional Club.” It also 
produced a journal and several pamphlets.” 


The ideology of the “Who's for Australia?’ League was an inchoate mixture 
of fervent patriotism, populism, and economic nationalism. The league 
also sought a strong leader who would put Australia before all other 
interests. On the first page of the inaugural volume of its journal, the 
league’s ambitions were explained thus: 


We do not need a Mussolini; but we do need an Australian-hearted 
Australian, man or woman, an Australian who puts Australia first, 
who loves Australia with passion, who knows no interests above 
Australian interests, who knows no fear nor favour. Such a man or 
woman Australia needs to arouse her citizens to the active service 
of their great Motherland—prostituted today to selfishness and 
class interest. 
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... Australia needs a leader. Australia needs a statesman. Australia 
needs a patriot. She has had enough of politicians, and of all 
who serve party or class or sect before Australia, who are content 
to subordinate the welfare of Australia to the interests of a 
movement, who make Australia a stepping-stone to personal 
prestige and power.” 


By the end of 1930, when the Depression had truly taken hold in Australia, 
the journal was calling on everyday citizens to tear down political parties 
and replace them with ‘a government composed of free men who will be 
slaves to no juntas’. 


At its height in November 1930, the “Who's for Australia?’ League boasted 
9,000 members.” However, it petered out rapidly in early 1931. Its failure 
may have been due to its inability—or unwillingness—to tap into the 
discontent with the proposed economic policies of Scullin, Theodore, and 
Lang. Instead, its primary contribution to economics was to encourage 
Australians to ‘be patriotic and buy Australian-made and manufactured 
goods. It shared this objective with several other groups with which it 
was in contact, including the Advance Australia League in Adelaide.’”° 
It organised two well-publicised exhibitions of Australian-manufactured 
goods in early 1930.7 While economic nationalism was not necessarily 
incompatible with conservative dictum—especially given its internal 
divisions regarding the use of the tariff—the “Who's for Australia?’ League 
missed the opportunity to capitalise on conservative discontent with 
Labor's ‘inflationary’ and ‘repudiationist’ proposals. As a result, it was 
quickly superseded by the citizens’ movements. Nevertheless, its populism 
and its focus on building a mass organisation would become important 
tools in the arsenal of the citizens’ movements. 


The South Australian Political Reform League was another conservative 
organisation that espoused the populist language of anti-partyism. It was 
formed in January 1929 by a young solicitor named Keith Wilson to 
provide a voice for young conservatives in the South Australian Liberal 
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Federation.” It was partially intended to be a successor to the Essential 
Service Maintenance Volunteers, a strikebreaking force formed in 
September 1928 by a group of prominent Adelaide businesspeople and 
professionals in response to a labour dispute on the waterfront.” After 
the strike dissipated, the volunteers’ chairman, Captain A.S. Blackburn, 
recommended the group’s leaders ‘consider what further action might 
be taken’ to ‘weld into one social mass the whole of the anti-sociallist] 
element in South Australia’.8° He subsequently served on the Political 
Reform League’s first executive.*! 


While dedicated to supporting the Liberal Federation, the Political 
Reform League expressed deep dissatisfaction with the existing form of 
government. It sought a parliament in which members could ‘legislate for 
the good of the State as a whole’ rather than being ‘restricted by Caucus or 
party platform’. To accomplish this, it proposed simplifying the platform 
of the Liberal Federation to allow candidates to vote according to their 
conscience. While this was in part a response to the Liberal Federation's 
method of caucus control, the relative youth of the movement and its 
inexperienced president also suggest an idealistic impatience with the 
status quo. Indeed, Wilson’s first public statement as president was full 
of phrases such as ‘new blood’, ‘latent zeal’, and ‘broad vision’, which he 
contrasted with the ‘fetter[s]’ and ‘restrictions’ of the Liberal Federation.” 
After the Depression hit, the league proposed to alleviate the crisis by 
reducing the size of parliament, curbing government interference in private 
enterprise, rationalising government administration ‘by seeking the advice 
of experts’, and encouraging those ‘skilled in commerce, science, [and] 
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industry’ to run for parliament.** Much like the various conservative non- 
party organisations that preceded it, the league attempted to naturalise 
these values as apolitical by claiming they were ‘for the good of the State 
as a whole’.®° 


Conservative responses to the Great 
Depression in New Zealand 


Protests against the Coalition government 


Before the devaluation of the currency in January 1933, there was no 
widespread conservative revolt in New Zealand. However, the Coalition’s 
willingness to experiment with interventionist policies before 1933 
caused some frustration among a small section of the Reform Party. These 
typically younger members of the party were disappointed that its leaders 
had opted to align with the United Party rather than develop a bolder 
deflationary policy. They were also frustrated with the Coalition’s decision 
to support sitting members in the 1931 general election, which curtailed 
their ability to stand for parliament with the party’s backing. They were 
led by J.D. Ormond, a 27-year-old sheep farmer who had stood as an 
independent for the Waipawa seat in 1931 in defiance of the Coalition’s 
decision to support sitting members. After their delegation to the Reform 
executive in April 1932 failed to convince the party to adopta firmer policy, 
Ormond and his colleagues resolved to ‘reform the Reform Party or form 
a new party and that ‘an organisation should be started to support such a 
move’. A tour of the South Island found widespread support for such 
an organisation, so the New Zealand National Movement was formed at 
an inaugural meeting of 30 businesspeople and farmers on 23 July 1932.%° 


The New Zealand National Movement expressed a mixture of laissez-faire 
economics and opposition to party politics. It condemned the ‘extravagant 
and socialistic policy of past governments and called for ‘strict economy 
in Gov[ernmen]t expenditure’, ‘curtailment of external borrowing’, and 
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the ‘encouragement of Private enterprise, personal initiative and thrift’.*” 
It also sought the ‘eradication of the petty Party spirit and the introduction 
of fresh talent into national politics. Ormond told Coates that the Reform 
Party executive was ‘as much out of touch with the public as the moon is 
from the earth’. While the new movement was not opposed to the Reform 
Party, Ormond claimed that its motives were purer than party politics: 


I set this new political movement going, my idea being to get 
the moderate minded people in the Dominion backed up by the 
youth of the Country to take a more active interest in politics and 
support men who would go into Parliament with an intelligent 
and unselfish outlook and with the interest of the Country at 
heart—Party politics do not concern me nor do individuals.** 


The riots that had taken place a few months earlier do not appear to have 
been a significant factor in the movement's formation. While one of the 
speakers at the inaugural meeting gave an update on the ‘[c]ommunistic 
activities over the past period’, this did not have a significant influence on 
the movement’s objectives. One of its founding members later recalled 
that ‘fear of rioting did not arise.” Without an event that would galvanise 
widespread conservative support, the New Zealand National Movement 
had made little headway by the end of 1932. 


New Zealand conservatives and monetary reform 


A distinctive feature of the Depression in New Zealand was the growing 
popularity of ‘unorthodox’ economic theories. With conservative and 
liberal governments in power throughout the Depression, individuals of 
all political persuasions—not just conservatives—became more willing 
to look for alternatives to, or modifications of, the general commitment 
to free-market capitalism. Indeed, in a sense, the dramatic rise of the 
New Zealand Labour Party, cemented by its landslide election victory 
in 1935, could be seen as an example of this. Supporters of unorthodox 
economics subscribed to a multitude of ideas, ranging from revolutionary 
socialists to those who simply sought to ‘finetune’ the capitalist economic 
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system. The latter included an astounding number of organisations 
that were founded with the aim of reforming the monetary system. 
These ‘monetary reformists’ believed that capitalism, as it was currently 
conceived, had failed due to structural deficiencies in the way resources 
were allocated rather than a fundamental flaw in capitalism itself. Put 
simply, they believed the amount of wealth employees received in the 
form of wages was insufficient to purchase the goods and services they 
produced as workers. This imbalance resulted in an overproduction of 
goods and services, which the majority of the population did not have the 
resources to consume. Some monetary reformers believed this imbalance 
was the result of deliberate action by a small coterie of conspirators who 
controlled international finance, and who had engineered the Depression 
to gain more control over the world economy. This conspiratorial world 
view was heavily imbued with anti-Semitism. 


The earliest monetary reform organisation in New Zealand was Douglas 
social credit. Founded by Major C.H. Douglas in Britain after World War 
One, it quickly spread to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. However, 
while Douglas social credit study circles were first established in New 
Zealand in the 1920s, it was not until the publication of Arthur Nelson 
Field’s The Truth about the Slump in 1931 that monetary reform achieved 
wider attention. Field’s work, which laid the blame for the Depression 
on a small clique of prominent Jewish financiers and their families, was 
well received by the New Zealand public and was discussed in parliament 
by Harry Atmore and Bob Semple.” The number of monetary reform 
groups in New Zealand—termed ‘funny money’ by their opponents— 
multiplied exponentially. In October 1932, an attempt was made by one 
such group, the Stable Money League, to unite these various monetary 
reformers. The resulting Federation of Monetary Reform Associations 
included representatives from 33 different organisations as well as the 
Auckland and Hawke's Bay provincial districts of the Farmers’ Union.” 
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The federation was overshadowed by the formation of a united Douglas 
social credit movement in New Zealand the following January. By 
1935, there were social credit branches throughout rural New Zealand 
and in several major cities with a total membership of around 4,000 
people.” These various monetary reform movements were able to bring 
a considerable force of public opinion to bear: in 1932-33, 48 separate 
petitions calling for ‘an enquiry into the present monetary system 
and alternatives thereto’ made their way to parliament, one of which 
had 2,700 signatories.” Bowing to popular pressure, the government 
established the Monetary Commission in 1934, although its mandate did 
not extend to an evaluation of the existing capitalist economic system. 
The commissions most distinguished witness was Major C.H. Douglas 
himself, who was then touring New Zealand as a guest of the Douglas 
social credit movement.” 


Monetary reformists—in particular, social creditors—were keen to 
forge transnational connections. The Melbourne social credit journal, 
New Economics, included regular reports and correspondence from the 
burgeoning social credit movement in New Zealand.” Field’s The Truth 
had also attracted significant attention overseas and, by the end of 
1932, he had received orders from hundreds of foreign publishers and 
individuals.” It was particularly popular among Australian monetary 
reformists, as was his release of a local edition of The Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion with added commentary from himself. One of his most fervent 
disciples was a young Eric Butler, who would play a leading role in the 
Australian far-right in the post-World War Two period.” 


The popularity of monetary reformism in New Zealand during the 
Depression can be understood as a form of protest against orthodox 
economics. In Australia, conservatives could direct their frustrations 
against either the federal or the state Labor governments since 
deflationary economic policy had not been consistently applied by either. 
Unlike Australia, however, New Zealand was governed almost entirely 
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by conservatives throughout the Depression, and power was held by 
a coalition of the two conservative parties during its nadir. Conservative 
frustration had few other targets except orthodox economics, at least until 
the currency devaluation in January 1933. As New Zealand psychologist 
T.A. Hunter argued in 1934, economics had usurped the role of the 
church as the peoples new religion, with ‘[b]uying price, selling price 
and profit constitut[ing] the new trinity’. The simple solutions offered 
by monetary reform, which suggested a minor tweak or alteration in the 
capitalist system would restore prosperity, acted as an emotional salve for 
these disenchanted conservatives.” It allowed them to remain loyal to 
the tenets of private property and individualism while seeking to alter 
elements of the economic system such as the control and distribution 
of currency. 


Monetary reform was also popular among New Zealand theosophists—so 
much so that it curtailed an attempt to replicate Arundale’s ‘Australian 
experiment’ in New Zealand. Tom Naylor, the president of the New 
Zealand section of the World Federation of Young Theosophists, was 
so inspired by Arundale’s example, he aspired to ‘awaken the patriotic 
spirit’ of New Zealanders through patriotic folklore. He produced an 
intermittent journal in the late 1920s titled Advance! Zealandia, although 
it proved far less successful than its Australian counterpart.' Even less 
successful was his plan to form a “Who's for Zealandia? League modelled 
on the “Who's for Australia?’ League after Arundale gave a speaking tour 
of New Zealand in 1930. Naylor noted that his ideas had been given the 
‘cold shoulder’ from the New Zealand section of the Theosophical Society 
and their journal, Theosophy in New Zealand." 
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The birth of the Australian citizens’ 
movements 


The Citizens’ League of South Australia 


The process of conservative radicalisation is epitomised by Edward 
Daniel Alexander Bagot, founder of the first citizens’ movement, known 
as the Citizens’ League of South Australia. Born on 25 December 1893 
at Henley Beach in South Australia to a middle-class Protestant family, 
Bagot was educated in England at Framlingham and Lowestoft. He served 
as a lieutenant in the Ist Australian Wireless Signal Squadron during 
the Great War and ran a series of semi-successful transport services in 
Mesopotamia and Australia during the 1920s.' His travels made him 
a popular figure and, in 1929, while working as an insurance agent in 
Adelaide, he was invited to give a speech to the Constitutional Club on 
emerging markets in the Middle East. At the time, his knowledge of politics 
was limited to an appreciation of sound business practice; his speech 
criticised the high labour costs that made Australian exports prohibitively 
expensive in emerging markets.'°? His words evidently inspired the club, 
for they coopted him on to the executive committee in June 1929.1% 


Like many other conservative non-party organisations of its kind, the 
Constitutional Club served as an incubator for a younger and more radical 
generation of conservatives during the Depression. It began to host public 
speakers who called for the ‘rationalisation of industry’ and an end to the 
government’s ‘orgy of expenditure’. One guest speaker, leader of the 
state Country Party and MP A.G. Cameron, claimed that party politics 
had caused the Depression and warned that the country was headed 
for a military dictatorship ‘unless there was a cleaning up of the present 
Parliamentary system’.'°° It was within this environment that Bagot, like 
many of his fellow small businesspeople and professionals of a conservative 
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mindset, anxiously sought a solution to the Great Depression. In April 
1930, he wrote to an associate in Melbourne criticising Scullin’s proposed 
wheat pool as an ‘attempt at sovietism’. He suggested that if simultaneous 
protest meetings were organised by the forces of capital in every city, 
Scullin would be compelled to establish a ‘supreme economic council’ to 
deal with the Depression.’ Shortly after Cameron's foreboding speech 
to the Constitutional Club, Bagot wrote to The Advertiser openly calling 
for a dictatorship: 


Surely through the length and breadth of this country, which 
produced such outstanding personalities in time of war, the 
individual exists who is able and willing to take command in time 
of peace, one strong enough to cut the shackles of party politics, 
to displace those useless politicians both Liberal and Labour who 
have allowed the country to drift into insolvency by their sheer 
ineptitude[.] 


Such a dictator, Bagot continued, would need to be ‘a big man in 
business leadership’, who would remove the government from all forms 
of enterprise, abolish arbitration, revise tariffs and bounties, and replace 
state parliaments with ‘small Councils of efficient operatives well paid for 
their services’. "°S 


As the Depression worsened, Bagot was driven by a sense of urgency. 
In a September 1930 address to the Political Reform League, he stressed 
the need to ‘act and to act immediately if we are to avert one of the biggest 
crashes that Australia has ever seen’. The crisis, he stated, was twofold: 
political, in that democracy had become subservient to ‘party politics’ 
and ‘partisan platforms’; and financial, due to the ‘insidious onslaught of 
political power on commercial fields’: 


It is not an uncommon occurrence for a country to be faced with 
a serious political crisis or a financial panic independently of each 
other, but when both happen together the blow is so staggering 
that for a while we are numbed by its strength and thus dazed, are 
inclined to let others find a remedy while we do nothing. In other 
words we are inclined to say ‘Isnt it appalling? Something will 
have to be done soon instead of saying ‘Isn't it appalling; something 
must be done now’. {Emphasis in original] 
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The urgent need to do something to avoid a pending crisis was reinforced 
by the failure of earlier responses. The meeting of businesspeople in July 
1930, Bagot noted, had ‘passed resolutions and sent a few gentlemen 
to Canberra who achieved little’, and the revived Kyabram Reform 
Movement founded at Moonta earlier that year ‘no longer moves’. The 
time had come, he concluded, to ‘show our politicians ... that there is 
a section of the public—a long suffering section indeed—that has nearly 
reached the limit of its endurance—that now cries halt!’.!° 


Bagot decided to follow through on his pledge to do something by forming 
a new protest movement. He drew on the knowledge and expertise of 
existing conservative non-party organisations. During September 1930, 
he utilised the connections of the South Australian Constitutional Club to 
approach several such organisations with a view to organising a combined 
demonstration against ‘the criminal procrastination of the Federal 
Government’.''° His proposal was well received, and a meeting was held at 
Balfour’s Café on 3 October 1930 to organise the demonstration. Present 
at the meeting were 35 ‘members and friends’ of the Constitutional Club, 
including Keith Wilson and C.L. Abbott from the Political Reform League 
and A.L. Langsford from the Wheat Producers’ Freedom Association. 
Those present resolved to hold the demonstration in the Adelaide Town 
Hall on 14 October 1930.1" 


Crucially, the attendees also agreed that the demonstration would be 
complemented by ‘a permanent body of citizens to follow up this protest 
with further concerted action’. This resolution gave birth to the Citizens’ 
League of South Australia, the first of the citizens’ movements, which 
would eventually amass a membership of around 22,000 individuals 
across the state. An executive committee of 10 was appointed for the new 
movement, including Bagot as leader and general organiser, Langsford 
as country organiser, Abbott as town hall meeting planner, and several 
members of the Constitutional Club.''? The newly formed Citizens’ 
League also absorbed an existing right-wing organisation known as the 
Empire Loyalty League, and agreed to cooperate with the South Australian 
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Proportional Representation Group, the Advance Australia League, and 
the South Australian branch of the Women’s Non-Party Association." 
These organisations solidified the connections between the Citizens’ 
League and the conservative non-party tradition that preceded it. 


The Australian Citizens’ League 


From its inception, Bagot envisioned the Citizens’ League of South 
Australia as the nucleus of a nationwide movement. His attempts to 
influence the formation of branches in other states are discussed more 
generally in Chapter Four. However, Bagot played a more direct role in 
the formation of the Australian Citizens’ League in Victoria. As he was 
scheduled to visit Melbourne in January 1931 on other business, the 
Citizens’ League executive resolved that he should attempt to establish 
a branch of the league while he was there. His first stop in Melbourne 
was the local branch of the Constitutional Club, given the role that 
organisation had played in forming the league in Adelaide. He was well 
received by the Constitutional Club, which resolved to form a branch of 
the Citizens’ League in Victoria. 


Bagot then attended the ‘winding up meeting’ of the Citizens’ Committee, 
a group of influential Melbourne businessmen that had formed in 
December 1930 to assist Acting Treasurer Lyons with the loan conversion 
campaign. The Citizens’ Committee included prominent members of 
Victorias conservative elite such as H.D. Luxton (Mayor of Melbourne), 
R.W. Knox (Chairman of the National Union), and Kingsley Henderson 
(partner at the architectural firm A.&K. Henderson).''* The committee 
was also associated with ‘the Group of Six’, a small clique of conservative 
politicians and professionals including Robert Menzies (President of the 
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Victorian Young Nationalists Organisation) and Staniforth Ricketson 
(stockbroker at J.B. Were & Sons), who encouraged Lyons and his 
followers to split from the Labor Party in March 1931.15 


Bagot viewed the Citizens’ Committee as a potential ally in forming a 
Victorian Citizens’ League. He gave a brief presentation on the work that 
had been done so far in South Australia, which led the Citizens’ Committee 
to agree in principle to work with the Melbourne Constitutional Club 
to form a citizens’ movement in Victoria. There were, however, two 
potentially divisive matters that remained to be resolved. First, the Citizens’ 
Committee was too associated with conservative party politics for Bagot’s 
liking. He recommended that the committee support Constitutional 
Club secretary P.W. Powell for leadership of the new movement rather 
than nominate one of their own members. '!6 The committee agreed with 
Bagot about the need for political ‘neutrality’ but was disinclined to serve 
under Powell. In his place, they recommended E. Lee Neil, managing 
director of Myer Emporium and a lay canon of St Paul’s Cathedral. Before 
he left Melbourne, Bagot had ‘a long interview’ with Lee Neil in which he 
stressed ‘the absolute necessity for bringing in from the outset all classes 
of the community and making it a real Citizen? movement’. Lee Neil 
heartily agreed. The two also debated the idea of leaving the matter of 
leadership to the central committee of the proposed movement, which 
could appoint a chair each time they met.!!” 


A second and ultimately more divisive issue was whether the Victorian or 
South Australian citizens: movements would take the lead on the national 
stage. Bagot envisioned the new Victorian movement as a mirror of his own, 
and requested that it adopt the name and badge of the Citizens’ League of 
South Australia.'’® While the Melbourne Constitutional Club was happy 
with this plan, the Citizens’ Committee wanted to form an entirely new 
movement named the Australian Citizens League, which would then 
spread to Sydney and Brisbane, rather than accepting ‘the extension of a 
League already formed’.'!? The committee won the argument, and Bagot 
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left Melbourne with little beyond a vague promise of cooperation.'”° 
Even this was not forthcoming, as the Citizens’ Committee was keen to 
demonstrate its independence from the South Australian movement. In a 
public statement released to the media on 31 January 1931, Henderson 
said the new Victorian citizens movement would be a continuation of 
the work of the Citizens’ Committee rather than a partnership with the 
Citizens’ League of South Australia.'!7' The announcement took Bagot by 
surprise; he had been trying unsuccessfully to contact Knox for an update 
on the movement's progress.” When Knox finally replied to Bagot in 
early February, his tone was patronising: 


Apparently you do not get copies of the Melbourne ‘Argus’; 
otherwise, you would have seen, almost daily, accounts of the 
Citizens’ Movement which was brought before the notice of the 
public last week very forcibly by a strong ‘leader’ ... The movement 
is making in every way satisfactory progress. 


The league was subsequently launched at a meeting at Melbourne Town 
Hall on 19 February 1931. 


Why was the Citizens’ Committee so reluctant to cooperate with Bagot, 
or to follow his lead? The answer may lie in the cleavage between middle 
and upper-class conservatives. Members of the Citizens’ Committee 
came from the upper echelons of Melbourne society and had close ties 
to the National Federation of Victoria. Bagot, in contrast, was a political 
newcomer from the professional middle class. While the Citizens’ 
Committee shared Bagot’s desire to uphold orthodox economic values, 
his fiery rhetoric and populist anti-partyism made him a wild card 
with the potential to split the conservative vote. The reluctance of the 
Citizens’ Committee to follow Bagot or the Melbourne Constitutional 
Club may have also stemmed from the role they had played in securing 
the conversion loan. Citizens’ Committee members had, in their eyes, 
defended the nation’s honour from the stain of repudiation through their 
‘patriotic and painstaking efforts’. It is possible their vision of themselves 
made it difficult for them to imagine falling in behind the bombastic 
novice from South Australia. 
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The All for Australia League 


Unlike the Australian Citizens’ League, the All for Australia League arose 
independently of the Citizens League of South Australia.” One of its 
early influences was a rural protest movement, the Producers’ Advisory 
Council, which emerged from the ‘financial panic’ that followed Lang’s 
electoral victory in October 1930. The council’s key instigators were 
Graziers’ Association President FH. Tout and former Member for Gwydir 
C.L.A. Abbott, who met several times to discuss ‘what could be done to 
prevent a smash’. Abbott suggested the Country Party Central Council set 
up a meeting of various primary producer, business, and manufacturing 
organisations. This widely attended meeting on 4 December 1930 agreed 
to form a pressure group that would organise protest meetings throughout 
the NSW countryside calling for lowered costs of production through 
drastic government economies, tariff reductions, and the abolition of 
arbitration.'”° Its early activities gathered significant public attention: in 
January 1931 alone, it addressed a total of 40,000 people at 40 meetings. 7 


Abbott’s efforts impressed several Sydney businessmen, who wondered 
whether a similar organisation could be formed in the city. These included 
R.A. Malloch of farming equipment manufacturer Dangar, Gedye & 
Malloch, and deputy chairman of Associated Newspapers, Sydney Snow. 
Abbott explained to the two men what the Producers’ Advisory Council 
had done in the country and ‘suggested they should try to do the same in 
Sydney." At the same time, a group of Sydney Rotarians including Alex 
J. Gibson (consulting engineer with Julius Gibson & Poole) and Norman 
Keysor (managing director of General Industries) held separate discussions 
on the deteriorating economic situation. After meeting with the leaders 
of several business and manufacturers’ organisations, they convened a 
conference in the Sydney Chamber of Commerce on 28 January 1931. 
As was the case with the Citizens’ League of South Australia, the attendees 
at this inaugural conference were associated with several current and 


125 However, Bagot regularly corresponded with the Constitutional Association of New South 
Wales, which participated in the formative meetings of the All for Australia League. See Report of 
Sub-Committee, 21 October 1930, box 1, item 1, and Minutes of Executive Committee Meeting, 
21 October 1930, box 1, item 2, CLSA Papers, NLA; Minutes of Committee Meeting, 28 October 
1930, box 2, item 1, 1925-61, CANSW Papers, SLNSW. 

126 C.L.A. Abbott, Family Background: The Upper Hunter Abbotts, folder 5, 335-38, Hilda and 
C.L.A. Abbott Papers, MS 4744 [hereinafter Abbott Papers], NLA; Primary Producers Problems: The 
Way Out (Sydney: Land Newspaper Ltd, 1931). 
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former conservative non-party organisations. These included A.E. Heath 
from the Constitutional Association and the Producers’ Advisory Council; 
Sir Henry Braddon, whose long list of organisational affiliations included 
the Sane Democracy League and the King and Empire Alliance; Malloch 
and Snow, who had recently spoken with Abbott about the Producers’ 
Advisory Council; and Major-General H.G. Bennett, brother of “Who's 
for Australia?’ League president A.E. Bennett.'” These individuals later 
formed the nucleus of the first State Council of the All for Australia 
League. They also coopted Bennett from the “Who's for Australia?’ League 
and O.D.A. Oberg from the Sane Democracy League and Constitutional 
Association.” The new movement was launched at a public meeting in 
the Killara Memorial Hall on 12 February 1931. 


Paramilitary and new-state movements in 
New South Wales 


The three Australian citizens’ movements were not the only populist 
conservative responses to the Depression. The actions of the Lang 
Government—in particular, Lang’s proposal at the February 1931 
state premiers’ conference to repudiate interest payments to British 
bondholders until the crisis passed—stirred up a wide variety of responses. 
In New South Wales, tens of thousands of individuals joined the New 
Guard, a paramilitary organisation whose objectives were to uphold 
loyalty to the British Crown and individual liberty, to suppress disloyal 
elements in government, industry, and society, and to abolish ‘machine 
politics. The New Guard originated from the secretive “Old Guard’, 
a clandestine paramilitary organisation formed by several prominent 
Sydney businessmen in the weeks after Lang’s election victory. The Old 
Guard’s aim was to form a statewide organisation that would assist the 
police to maintain essential services and act as a special constabulary force 
in the event of a communist uprising or the disintegration of the Lang 
Government.'*! It shared these objectives with similar secret organisations 


129 Trevor Matthews, “The All for Australia League’, in The Great Depression in Australia, ed. Robert 
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in other states, including the Victorian League of National Security." 


Eric Campbell, a Sydney solicitor appointed as one of the Old Guard’s 
recruiters, became dissatisfied with the movement’s secrecy and its 
unwillingness to openly challenge the Lang Government. He acceded to a 
polite request to resign in February 1931—but not without taking a small 
nucleus of young officers with him. This group officially formed the New 
Guard on 18 February 1931, nine days after the premiers’ conference. 
After months of organising and recruiting, the New Guard was publicly 
launched at a packed rally in the Sydney Town Hall on 22 July 1931. 


The Depression also gave added impetus to rural protest organisations— 
in particular, ‘new state’ movements. The Riverina and New England 
regions of New South Wales had a long tradition of agitating for 
separation as discrete states under the Commonwealth of Australia. Lang’s 
proposal at the premiers’ conference galvanised support for separation. 
The New England Movement, which had existed since the 1920s, was 
joined by new or revitalised movements in the Riverina, the Monaro— 
South Coast, and the western region of New South Wales. The Riverina 
Movement, however, was by far the largest and most populist of the new- 
state movements. Led by Charles Hardy, a fiery orator described as the 
‘Cromwell of the Riverina, the Riverina Movement soon amassed tens 
of thousands of members. Hardy called for separation from New South 
Wales—unilaterally, if necessary—along with a reduction in government 
expenditure, immediate assistance to primary producers, and an end to the 
machine politics of the city.'** While the new-state movements agitated 
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for separation from New South Wales, the Dominion League of Western 
Australia—established in July 1930—sought complete secession from 
Australia as an independent dominion within the British Empire. I will 
return to the New Guard, the Riverina Movement, and the Dominion 
League in later chapters. 


The birth of the New Zealand Legion 


Trans-Tasman influences and connections 


New Zealanders were well informed of the political and economic turmoil 
unfolding in Australia in the early years of the Depression. Correspondents 
in Sydney provideda steady flow of news coverage. Businesspeople anxiously 
swapped stories about the deteriorating economic situation. Individuals 
and organisations in both countries corresponded with each other, keen to 
swap ideas and experiences or to forge alliances. Many prominent figures 
in the Australian citizens’ movements had business and professional 
interests on both sides of the Tasman. The Melbourne s held in high 
esteem, yet with few opportunities for practice (Nilan 2007: 5). Vakaoti’s 
(2014) commissioned study on youth participation behaviours in Fiji 
confirms the influence of elders, even to the point of stymieing the self- 
actualisation of young people. He illustrates this when discussing focus 
groups he ran with Suva-based youth who identified parental expectation 
as a limiting factor on participatory decision-making processes, with one 
respondent stating that ‘an individual who is under 23 years of age cannot 
voice an opinion or make a decision on something like moving out of the 
family home’ (Vakaoti 2014: 18). Solomon Islands youth development 
worker Patrick Mesia sees this structural minimisation as being rooted in 
cultural practices of hierarchy: 


Because of some of the cultural context here in Solomons, like 
the big-man system, the elders in some places dictate what should 
happen sometimes for a young age group like that. They don’t give 
them space and when they hear them raising issues, they ignore it 
as being from a pikinini [child] point of view. 


Even in the most acceptable mode of democratic participation for youth 
aged over 18, voting, the influence of elders is strong. Jayaweera and 
Morioka (2008: 19) note that ‘most young people [in Fiji] vote for the 
same political party as do their parents, or, if they have a relative running 
for Parliament, are compelled to vote for them’. This reflects the strictly 
hierarchical social norms of Pacific communities, but also signifies the 
practice of rational ignorance (Downs 1957), as even at the most basic 
levels of participation, youth are expected to act in socially determined 
ways. Not only does this support Vakaoti’s (2014: 5) suggestion that 
‘voting does not mean that young people are meaningfully participating in 
democratic processes or that they are equal partners in decision making’, 
it also is further evidence of how youth are practically discouraged from 
expressing critical thought or being active participants in civil society. 
Young people are expected to be passive (McMurray 2006: 5), but such 
customs so marginalise their value as to render them largely submissive 
and truly subordinate—a risk identified by youth studies academic Anita 
Harris (2006: 224) as prevalent among young people cross-culturally in 
contexts where they feel their participation is not valued, with specific 
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reference to Australia and Aotearoa/New Zealand. The impact this has on 
their capabilities, agency and critical thought is crucial to understanding 
how youth are preparing for their future as active citizens and leaders of 
their communities. 


The marginalisation of youth participation appears to traverse ethnic 
boundaries. The indigenous cultures of Fiji and Solomon Islands have 
both been long understood to operate their societies hierarchically, where 
youth ‘occupy a subordinate position and play a passive role’ (Vakaoti 
2012: 3). I was also informed of the strict deference youth must pay to 
their elders within Indo-Fijian communities. One notable difference 
between the indigenous Melanesian cultures and the Indo-Fijian culture, 
though, is that the social boundaries to participation within Indo- 
Fijian communities apply much more strictly to females than to males 
(Carling 2009: 107),° as they are expected to occupy a subordinate 
position, first, to their parents and, later, to their husband. As Mamta 
Chand expressed to me: 


The Indo-Fijian community, where I come from, it is very difficult 
for an Indo-Fijian young woman to be out—just to speak up, to 
get opportunities in these kinds of organisations and these kinds 
of spaces. As soon as we are born, we are groomed to get married. 
Education level is just probably up to high school. Education is 
not a priority. Getting married is a priority. 


Thus, we can see across a range of ethnicities in Fiji and Solomon Islands 
that youth agency and decision-making capacities are minimised. One 
obvious impact of this minimisation is apparent in the lack of young 
people occupying visible and influential leadership positions. 


Qualities of a leader 


Across five of the six communities in which I worked during my fieldwork 
periods in Fiji and Solomon Islands, I asked several questions designed to 
gain a basic insight into the daily activities of youth in these communities. 
One question sought insight into role models with whom young people 


6 Though young women in Melanesian communities are further marginalised than their male 
counterparts (Vakaoti 2012: 3), this is less restrictive than in Indo-Fijian communities according to 
multiple informants. 
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may identify who would also be classified as youth.” The intent was, first, 
to gain insight into the types of role models young people looked up 
to and, second, to gently test the critical thinking abilities of youth in 
response to an unanticipated question. This was inspired by a conversation 
with Mereia Carling, who told me: 


When I first came to Fiji and worked in television, I would go to 
schools and see children who couldn’t answer a question where 
they had to use their own thoughts or their own dreams. They had 
to be told what to say about what they wanted to be when they 
grew up and what their favourite food was and then all the other 
children in the class would follow suit—the first one having asked 
the teacher what to say. 


The responses from the five groups are detailed in the case study below. 


Case study: Identifying youth leaders 


To have the youth focus group participants thinking about leaders 
and leadership, I posed a lead-in question asking them to identify the 
characteristics of a good leader. None of the five groups across urban, 
peri-urban and rural Fijian and Solomon Islands communities struggled 
to respond to this question, providing lists of five or more traits in short 
succession. Some examples included: ‘Honest , ‘Compassionate’, ‘Neutral 
in decision-making’, ‘God-fearer’ and ‘Inherit from ancestors’. 


Once asked to identify a leader who could also be considered a youth, 
however, the participants in all groups struggled. When they were broken 
into groups of between five and 12 people, silence was common where 
only minutes previously there had been a steady hum of discussion. 
No individual group was successfully able to identify a youth leader 
within five minutes of being asked the question, with multiple subgroups 
asking for clarification that the answer was to be someone who was both 
a leader and a youth. 


With some prodding from within the group and some clarification from 
me and my research assistants, all groups eventually named their youth 
leaders. Their answers provide significant insight into the limited mental 


7 This question followed earlier discussion of how ‘youth’ was defined in these communities. The 
example that groups were asked to identify could be from the local community, from their country or 
from anywhere else in the world. 
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space such people occupy in their communities. Among the answers were 
then US President Barack Obama and Fijian Youth Minister Viliame 
Naupoto, neither of whom was within even a decade of the upper age 
limit of 35 that the focus groups had previously identified as the cut-off 
point of youthhood. Closer to the mark was one response from a subgroup 
in Solomon Islands identifying the young King David, who was reported 
in the Bible to be 30 years old when anointed King of Israel in 1025 BCE 
(2 Samuel 5:4). 


Two responses unquestionably met the two criteria—one for a person and 
the other for a group. Notably, both took time to be reached and only after 
considerable consultation. One Fijian subgroup identified then 30-year- 
old Iliesa Delana, who won Fiji’s first Paralympic gold medal and was at 
the time the Assistant Minister for Youth and Sports. However, his name 
was only reached after that group agreed with the prompting suggestion 
of a research assistant. Another group identified the Fijian advocacy group 
Youth Champs 4 Mental Health. This answer was reached after extensive 
clarification of potential parameters for a youth leader between me and 
the subgroup and was suggested by a group member who had volunteered 
in a campaign run by Youth Champs 4 Mental Health. 


Youth leadership as an oxymoron 


The inability to identify youth leaders can be attributed to several forces. 
First, the number and visibility of youth leaders are most notable for 
their insignificance: Pacific youth occupy few positions of ceremonial 
or official power and their public stage is mostly limited to the sporting 
arena. Second, cultural concepts of youth and leadership make it almost 
impossible to conceive of someone being identified as both a leader and 
a youth. Once a young person achieves a position of recognised leadership, 
whether formal or informal, they are no longer socially associated with 
youthhood regardless of age. Third, the lack of opportunities for engaged 
participation in civil society provides the perfect mental environment for 
rational ignorance to develop, making it difficult for young people to 
challenge established mental models, such as that youth and leadership 
are antithetical traits, to identify individuals who challenge such notions. 


This case study supports a recurrent theme throughout my interviews 
related to the socialised concept that young people cannot be leaders. 
For Georgina Cope, a regional development worker based in Fiji, the 
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responses from these focus group informants reflect a simple truism of 
Oceanic conceptions of leadership legitimacy: ‘People are conditioned to 
think of a leader as someone who is not young. You are not credible if you 
are young.’ 


Salote Kaimacuata, of Fiji, further suggests that elders’ lack of willingness 
to share or relinquish leadership positions limits opportunities for new 
leaders to be nurtured and developed. This mirrors the assertions of West 
(2007), discussed earlier, that leadership in cultures throughout the world 
is marked by practices of maintaining and consolidating authority rather 
than developing it in others. Salote told me: 


When you get older, your priorities change. When you get older, 
you hold on to things that maintain your power base, whatever 
that is. When do we know to give over to young people? I’m happy 
to mentor now and I’m happy to nurture a leader. I really believe 
a good leader breeds other leaders and, as difficult as it may be, 
knows and discerns when they need to start moving back and 
putting that young person forward. They will not be forgotten. 
They will be remembered for putting forward that other person 
that continues good leadership for sustainability. 


Perhaps this problem is cyclical in nature. There are few young leaders 
because limited opportunities exist for them, but also because there 
are few role models. Further, political models that are not liberally 
democratic and that privilege those already in positions of power limit 
the avenues through which young people can assert their leadership 
qualities. They provide little space for political discussion among youth 
and limited opportunities for genuine representation. Perhaps this is why 
Mereia Carling reported witnessing a huge shift in young people putting 
themselves forward for leadership positions in the time between writing 
her master’s dissertation on youth citizenship in Fiji in 2009—during the 
period of unrepresentative governance following the 2006 coup—and the 
2014 elections. This is further evidenced by young candidates standing 
for parliament, like Roshika Deo (as discussed in the case study below) 
and Usaia Moli. As Mereia told me: 


I remember writing a paper on youth participation 10 years 
ago and I was scratching around. I could think of one or two 
youth leaders then but there is quite a movement now which has 
emerged in the last 10 years and it is growing. The fact that we had 
Usaia [Moli] and other young people standing at the last election 
was great. 
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Given the boon in youth leadership examples in Fiji in such a short period, 
it will be interesting to see whether this trend continues. It also suggests 
that such an increase may be possible in other Pacific locations with fewer 
such examples, including Solomon Islands. 


Cultures of silence 


The restricted nature of youth participation and the flow-on effects this 
has on civic engagement and critical thinking processes hint at greater 
suppression of full participation in Oceanic societies. The strictly 
hierarchical nature of these societies makes the overt questioning 
of authority figures taboo. Woo and Corea (2009: 14) refer to this 
culturally encoded restraint of criticism as a ‘culture of silence’ that is 
evident throughout the region. Benjamin Afuga is a Solomon Islands 
civil society activist who helped to create and moderate a Facebook page, 
‘Forum Solomon Islands International’ (FSII), which provided a space 
for Solomon Islander citizens domestically and in the diaspora to engage 
in civics discussions. Benjamin contextualised the concept of a ‘culture 
of silence’ to me when explaining the role of FSII in opening spaces for 
citizen engagement in the political realms of civil society: 


Solomon Islanders have a culture of silence: even though things 
don’t seem right, people won't talk, people won't protest, people 
wont use their democratic and constitutional rights to ask and to 
question. That is the biggest problem we have in this country and 
I think it is one of the stumbling blocks to development in this 
country. We think if leaders say something, you don’t question 
it. If you want to question it, we go and sit under the mango 
tree or under the coconut tree and question, “Why is John doing 
this? We cannot face people and ask them. We cannot go to the 
media and ask them to tell them [the government] they are wrong. 
So, when FSII started doing that, people started thinking: this 
is a new thing, this is wrong, this is not respectable, this is not 
respecting the leaders. 


This silence is held at individual and community levels and its impact is 
seen in the difficulties youth have in voicing the issues with which they are 
struggling. Through the cultured understanding that their opinions and 
voices are unimportant, they embody not only rational ignorance but also 
a stoic muteness. Rosie Catherine, of Fiji, explained to me: 


8 FSH is discussed in a case study in Chapter Six. 
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Because of the way we were brought up, if you are not given the 
opportunities to speak, that continues and when it comes to talking 
about things that really matter ... you don't feel like you can. 


Compounding this problem in Fiji in recent decades has been the political 
climate of coups, media censorship and restrictions on citizen political 
engagement. Discussion of political issues was severely suppressed 
between the most recent coup d’état, in 2006, and the 2014 election. 
I experienced this first hand before the 2014 election when friends and 
colleagues would actively disengage from conversations if issues of politics 
were raised. This occurred to such an extent that I distinctly remember 
the two people who would discuss political matters with me: one was an 
activist known for outspoken criticism of the then regime and the other 
only after becoming a good friend and developing a trusting relationship 
with me.’ Further enforcing the culture of silence during the 2006-14 
period of military administration, the mainstream media was subjected 
to significant measures of formal censorship, as well as self-censorship 
(Perrottet and Robie 2011). The imposition of government censors in 
newsrooms famously led to the Fiji Times redacting whole sections of the 
daily newspaper where a censored story was to run and replacing them 
with the text, “The stories on this page could not be published due to 
Government restrictions’ (cited in Hayward-Jones 2012). 


This censorship was extended to the public sphere through the Public 
Emergency Regulations decree that was in place between April 2009 
and January 2012. The decree limited the ability of citizens to meet in 
groups, allowing police and local district officers to ‘prohibit absolutely 
or place conditions on “any procession, meeting or assembly in any place, 
or building whether public or private” unless a permit has been granted’ 
(Bhim 2011: 9; see also Vakaoti 2017: 701). The justification for such 
restrictions was, in the words of Bhim (2011: 4), the assumption by the 
government of the time that ‘a state of emergency exists in the country 
because elements planning activities to destabilise the government 
may exist’. 


As with other forms of marginalisation, the stifling of criticism creates 
perfect conditions for the internalised repression of critical thinking 
development in the individual. Mereia Carling views the lack of revolt 


9 Leading up to and following the 2014 election, I have noticed a marked shift in people’s 
willingness to discuss political matters, including commentary published alongside identifying details 
in online spaces, such as social media. 
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against the coup regime, particularly after coup leader Frank Bainimarama 
was democratically elected as prime minister in 2014, as reflecting the 
feebleness of opposition to power, which is socialised into most Fijians, 
not only young people: 


It is amazing that we have had a dictatorship in Fiji that has told 
people what to do and pretty much the whole nation is happy 
with that. I think that is a symptom of this way we are brought 
up. People say, “He’s a man that knows what to do’, “He’s a leader’. 
Whether it’s right or wrong, it’s a leader telling us what to do and 
we'll go and do it. I once spoke to my housekeeper about, “Why do 
church ministers have to scream and shout at their congregation?’, 
because to me that’s abusive and it makes me want to run away 
and she said, “We need it. Fijians need it. We need to be told what 
to do.’ Maybe that is a cultural thing that I just don’t understand. 
That’s how I think it affects people and nations, that we can then 
be happy with dictatorships. 


This criticism indicates that the cultures of silence evident in Oceania are 
more widespread than simply youth communities. As has already been 
mentioned, the role of hierarchy in Pacific societies and how it shapes 
roles and relationships for and between citizens are ever-present. Though 
young people are among the most marginalised in terms of participation 
and voicing opinions, there is evidence that these silences can be employed 
in other circumstances over larger groups of people, as argued by Mereia. 


Deep and deliberative democracy 


Despite the structural minimisation of youth and other groups being 
normalised in contemporary times, Pacific societies are reported to have 
had a long and rich history of democratic practices before colonisation. 
Differing from modern forms of liberal democracy based on citizen 
consultation, formulation of policy platforms and legitimisation through 
voting, these practices more closely resembled systems of deliberative 
democracy. As defined by political philosopher Joshua Cohen: 


The notion of a deliberative democracy is rooted in the intuitive 
ideal of a democratic association in which the justification of 
the terms and conditions of association proceeds through public 
argument and reasoning among equal citizens. (1997: 72) 
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In short, deliberative democracy encompasses methods that seek the 
constructive feedback of the cohort of people affected by a decision, 
not power vested purely in a concentrated individual or group of 
decision-makers. 


Traditional village practices in both Fiji and Solomon Islands appear to 
have upheld the concept of deliberative democracy for decades. Ravuvu 
wrote of this in relation to the need for Fijian leaders to justify their 
position in terms of the continued communal benefit to the village, 
stating that 


a person who is veidokai'® does not impose without consultation 
any idea or action beyond his traditionally defined boundary of 
social expectation. He must concur with others who are going to 
be affected before he makes any public proposition. (Ravuvu 1983: 
104; see also Quain 1948: 205) 


Writing of Solomon Islands, missionary and amateur anthropologist 
Charles Elliott Fox contrasted the methods of customary decision-making, 
which combined aspects of centralised decision-making and deliberative 
democracy more explicitly with Western concepts of liberal democracy. 
He wrote: 


In each village, separated from the next, perhaps by language 
or dialect and perhaps at war with it, when some matter of 
importance to the village had to be decided all the people of the 
village met together and discussed it. All would say what they 
thought about it and all were listened to. The chief might give his 
opinion, but anyhow it was he at the end who gave the decision, 
and not a majority of the people in the British way. (Fox 1967: 74) 


Both Ravuvu and Fox write of deliberative democratic processes that were 
inclusive of all those affected by the decisions. Whether the deliberative 
democratic methods employed in villages included women, youth and 
others or whether only men were considered to be affected and thus 
consulted is unclear. What is clear, however, is that such processes were 
much more consultative than the oppositional nature that marks the 
equivalent processes of liberal democracies (Ravuvu 1991: 87), even if 
final decisions were ultimately made by chiefs, as stated by Fox. 


10 Literally ‘respectful—one of four qualities of vakaturaga (befitting a chief; also, behaviour 
befitting the presence of a chief). The others are vakarokoroko (deference), vakarorogo (attentive and 
complying) and yalo malua (humility) (Ravuvu 1983: 103). 
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Salote Kaimacuata spoke to me of how she has seen these approaches used 
less and less over time. She explained to me her fear that these customs 
and the skills to follow them may be lost: 


The old Pacific way was consensus-reaching. There was a lot 
of dialogue and politicking outside and inside and during side 
meetings. We dont know how that was done anymore because it 
wasnt passed on or trained. 


The importance of an active civil society in fostering democracy is well 
documented in international development and public policy literature 
emanating from Europe and North America (for example, Diamond 
2015; Fukuyama 2001; McLaverty 2002; Scholte 2002). Mirroring the 
traditional Pacific models of deliberative, participatory democracy, many 
social scientists see fault in the functioning of Western liberal democracies 
in recent decades and their turn away from consultative engagement with 
their constituencies (Armingeon and Guthmann 2013; Pharr et al. 2000; 
Putnam 1995). Genuinely participatory modes of governance are seen to 
create a truer sense of democracy, emboldened by the general populace’s 
ownership and their continued engagement in decision-making processes 
(Gallagher 2008: 404; Putnam 1995; Regan 2003; ECOSOC 2007). 
As Western democracies move away from these models and citizens 
become more disconnected from the systems and structures of governance, 
however, they may feel a sense of “democratic disarray’, leading to a ‘broad 
continuing erosion of civic engagement’, as explained by social theorist 


Robert Putnam (1995: 77). 


This critique of contemporary Western liberal democracies provides 
interesting fodder for analysis when transposed over the emerging 
establishment of democratic models across the Pacific and compared with 
traditional participatory democratic practices. As Mellor and Jabes note: 


In nearly all developing countries ... Western/liberal democracy 
is a relatively new concept and practice; in the Pacific region, 
especially, the system is laid onto the base of a longstanding 
traditional culture whose values and institutions often seem at 


odds with it. (2004: 13) 


Ravuvu writes of this phenomenon and its alien characteristics in 
the Fijian context when discussing how villagers were introduced to the 
workings of contested democratic representation, noting: 
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Villagers could not understand the necessity for an opposition, 
it made no sense to them to actually pay people to work against 
the government and against their chosen leaders in parliament. 
(Ravuvu 1991: 87) 


Similarly, Connell (2011: 131) notes of Pacific governance institutions: 
‘Democracy requires time, experimentation, new habits of tolerance, 
mutual commitment to giving and taking, everyday respect for difference, 
strange ideas of a “loyal opposition”, etc.’ Here an interesting paradox 
emerges where the introduction and propagation of democracy from 
outside forces may, in fact, have acted to weaken established democratic 
norms. Where once everyone affected by a decision had, at least 
theoretically, an opportunity to engage in the decision-making process, 
now citizens are constrained to expressing their views through discreet 
acts of civic engagement and parliamentary voting—itself limited to those 
of a certain age. 


Comparing Fiji and Solomon Islands 


Cultural conceptions of the extent to which young people are expected 
and allowed to participate as critical and active members of civil society 
are similar in both Fiji and Solomon Islands. Perhaps more so than in any 
other space, this is where the notion that young people are to be seen but 
not heard is most uniform. Youth in both countries are unlikely to be 
provided access to decision-making processes and, in turn, be recognised 
for their leadership capabilities. 


It was notable that across urban, peri-urban and rural communities in 
both countries, examples of youth leadership could not be identified 
without significant assistance. It appears that the settings are few and 
far between in each country where young people’s leadership potential is 
viewed as a possibility for the present rather than a promise for the future. 


Conclusion 


Cultures that exclude young people from decision-making and holding 
authority to account are not unique to Oceania. Indeed, the consolidation 
of power by adults has been identified as common across the globe. Two 
notable differences in how this impacts Fijian and Solomon Islander 
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societies and those beyond the Pacific bear remarking on, though. First, 
the permeation of youth minimisation through formal structures, such 
as education, and informal structures, such as village-level everyday 
civil society, renders deeper and more perpetuating the minimising 
effects on youth engagement. A strong argument can be made that this 
minimisation is furthered due to more widespread repression of criticism 
of authority, whether because of limits on democracy or through cultural 
norms that discourage open condemnation. Second, the representation 
of this minimisation as reflecting long-held traditional power systems, 
marked by chiefly and big-man systems, overlooks histories of deliberative 
democratic practices. 


It should be no surprise that identifying examples of youth leaders proved 
such a difficult task across all the engaged communities. After all, youth 
is seen as a disqualifying factor for someone to be considered a leader and 
even if individuals overcome this barrier, once they become a leader, they 
are no longer culturally considered a youth. 


Young people in Fiji and Solomon Islands should not be painted 
merely as passive observers to either their communities or their own 
lives. To begin with, recognition must be given to the myriad ways 
they positively contribute to their communities, cultures and countries 
through their engagements in everyday civil society. In no region of the 
world are all citizens expected to be activists, advocates or agitators and 
this should be no different for Pacific youth. Further, the rich histories 
of deliberative democracy that exist in Fiji and Solomon Islands, while 
apparently diminished, still offer a guide to engaging youth participation 
more deeply. The biggest threat to the ongoing engagement of Fijian and 
Solomon Islander youth in critical civil society appears to be twofold: the 
assumption that youth will learn how to become leaders through passive 
observation, and the denial of their engagement in decision-making 
spaces where such observations of leadership can be made. 
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Emerging youth activists 


The older generation are so disconnected from young people 
... They are the ones who are responsible for training them and 
teaching the values that they need to actually succeed in life and 
they are not doing that. They treat them as less. 


— Sandra Bartlett, Solomon Islands 


The structures restricting Pacific youth from engaging with their 
communities critically as full and active citizens are multiple and complex. 
Contemporary social expectations of deference to leadership—hybridised 
from the traditional forms of reverence previously discussed—create 
a foundation for the marginalisation of young people’s engagement across 
much of civil society. As youth development worker Sandra Bartlett notes, 
this is compounded by adults’ attitudes that problematise youth without 
reflecting on their own responsibilities to be mentors. 


These, of course, are not the only structural barriers to young people's 
full engagement as active citizens. Additionally, young people face societal 
notions that their role is to be passive observers, doing the bidding of 
family and community, and there is a lack of role models exhibiting active 
and positive youth leadership. At an institutional level, their minimisation 
is reinforced through the propagation of systems and structures that 
should be designed to assist their active citizenship, critical thinking and 
self-actualisation—namely, formal education and employment—and 
a lack of recourse to decision-makers regarding the ineffectiveness of these 
social and economic pillars. The forms and means of marginalisation 
of youth engagement and personal development vary in relation to 
demographic factors and are compounded by other factors such as gender, 
ethnicity, sexual orientation, and physical and intellectual ability. 
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Despite recent iterations of kastom that have normalised youth 
marginalisation, there is a small but growing recognition that providing 
opportunities for young people to develop their skills is required not 
only as a safeguard against antisocial behaviours and civil unrest—as per 
conventional readings of the youth bulge theory (Sukarieh and Tannock 
2017; Urdal 2006)—but also to create and sustain positive developmental 
futures for the Great Ocean States of the Pacific. This is particularly true 
in institutional settings that address youth development issues directly 
or indirectly. 


This chapter analyses examples of how young people in Fiji and Solomon 
Islands are engaging in emerging spaces of civic discourse despite the 
formal and informal structures that act to exclude them, including social 
understandings that it is the position of youth to be passive citizens as 
they exist as leaders-in-waiting. The chapter concludes by reflecting on 
the current state of youth engagement in civil society in Oceania. I note 
areas where young people are staking their claim as active citizens and how 
they may be better engaged by governments, development organisations 
and others. Looking at overtly political civil society activity as well as 
more everyday subtleties, I note the nature of Pacific civil society is that, 
while an increasing number of youths are engaging as active agents of 
change, the majority remains somewhat marginalised by cultural norms. 


Young people and critical civic 
engagement 


Several of my informants discussed with me not just how young people are 
discouraged from engaging critically in civil society, but also their capacity 
to positively engage if allowed opportunities. Luisa Senibulu, who has run 
anticorruption workshops with young people from across the region, said: 


Youth have a lot to contribute. It is often said that they are the 
leaders of tomorrow. They have a lot of capacity. They have a lot 
of knowledge that we don’t really utilise. 


Similarly, former chair of Fiji’s National Youth Council, Usaia Moli, stated: 
‘If you're going to plan for the future, then it is only right that you include 
those that are going to be there, and that is the young people.’ These 
sentiments were shared by Mereia Carling, who has researched youth 
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citizenship in Fiji and is the primary author of the current Pacific Youth 
Development Framework—the guiding document for youth policymaking 
and benchmarking for Pacific governments. She said: 


We are never going to solve the problems that we want to solve by 
ignoring what young people think and not involving them. We are 
creating problems when we don’t involve young people. 


Beyond this, some young people continue to demonstrate their willingness 
to be leaders of their communities. This is particularly evident in responses 
to issues that have social as well as economic consequences. On issues of 
climate change and civil rights, youths are the ones making themselves 
experts and demanding that their voices be heard. No two examples better 
display this than the work of 350 Pacific in relation to climate change 
and Roshika Deo’s ‘Be the Change’ political campaign of 2014, which are 
discussed in this chapter as case studies. These examples support political 
scientist Patrick Kaiku’s (2017: 7) criticism of the application of the youth 
bulge theory in Melanesian societies: ‘[W]here the youth bulge discourse 
generally depicts young people as impulsively violent and conflict-prone, 
it disregards youth-led initiatives that are worth knowing and supporting.’ 
Notably, in each of these cases, the youth involved created the space for 
their engagement in areas where deficits existed that traditional ideas 
of leadership had not filled and reinforced: climate change and social 
justice—led politics. 


The active and open participation of increasing numbers of Pacific youth 
in civil society reflect a growing sense of both optimism for change 
and despair at the status quo. Though their numbers remain small, 
their influence is growing. This shift cannot be attributed to a singular 
cause. A combination of access to information, a growing network of 
youth engaged in critical civil society, political disenfranchisement and 
a renewed focus on democracy throughout the region also appear to be 


playing a part. 


Access to information has long been recognised as important to shaping 
individual and collective thought patterns. From Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
(1947) assertion in 1835 that the strength of democracy in the United 
States was largely a result of a free and informative media, through to the 
impact of television on the civil rights movements globally in the mid- 
twentieth century (Klarman 1994: 11; Winter and Eyal 1981), the flow of 
information has shaped politics and political engagement. As critical race 
and gender activist and author Bell Hooks writes: “Watching television 
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in the fifties and sixties, and listening to adult conversation, was one of 
the primary ways young black folks learned about race politics’ (cited 
in Torres 2003: 2). It also appears that the increasing reach of internet 
communications and particularly social media is expanding the scope 
of youth knowledge and engagement in civic discourse (Tarai 2015). 
Sionlelei Mario is a civil society activist from Fiji who has worked on civics 
education programs. She explained to me how social media is opening 
channels of dialogue across the citizen spectrum of Fiji: 


Social media has a lot of groups that are discussing stuff. Policy 
people are having discussions, youth are having discussions and 
then there are others who have gone past their time and they're 
still talking. 


Facilitator of Forum Solomon Islands International (FSII), Benjamin 
Afuga, sees the power of social media to communicate public sentiment 
to leaders and agitate for social change: “We believe that people’s views 
on Facebook can be a useful tool to bring issues across to our leaders and 
others who might have an answer to these things.’ 


Political disenfranchisement appears to be increasing youth civic 
engagement. Multiple interviewees spoke of political processes that 
discriminate against marginalised communities and push the concerns 
of youth to the side as motivating their own engagement. Jope Tarai 
expressed his frustration that ‘[t]he current power structures that we 
have in Fiji are pro-elite, anti-youth, anti-poor. Not them personally, 
but the way the parliament is structured.’ Such an assertion is echoed 
by Honiara Youth Council President Harry Olikwailafa, who told me: 
‘We have a lot of good policies but the political will behind those policies 
[is lacking]. Sometimes you can see the political interference at [the] 
administrative level.’ 


This reflects Daniel Evans’s (2019: 85) assertion of the lack of political 
will behind youth policies in Solomon Islands: “Despite the steady stream 
of [youth] policies ... youth-related objectives have more often than not 
been left unrealised.’ Similarly, findings from a study of seven youth 
communities across Central, North and South America by sociologists 
Jessica Taft and Hava Gordon (2011, 2013) identified frustration with 
political systems as a driver of youth civic engagement. Taft and Gordon 
(2013: 98) even suggest that youth engagement in activist civil society 
demonstrates that ‘these youth are deeply committed to meaningful 
democracy and participation’. Rather than embodying identities focused 
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on individual ambition and achievement—and shaped by forces of 
modernisation including international development discourses of 
capabilities and empowerment (Cornwall and Brock 2005; Kleine 2010; 
Makuwira 2018)—a number of Pacific youths are finding ways to engage 
in their societies to benefit what they perceive to be the common good. 


This commitment to democratic engagement with civil society was 
a recurrent theme in interviews I held with young civic activists. Young 
people engaged in critical civil society in Solomon Islands saw it as their 
duty to promote the interests of youth and to hold government to account 
for transgressions and corruption. John Firibo, of Solomon Islands, stated: 


In the schools, especially when it comes to history, we talk a lot 
about the politicians and there is a growing tension between us 
and the politicians. Many of us are trying to stamp out corruption 
in a way that they will see us, they will hear us and maybe 
make change. 


In Fiji, this sense of frustration among youth interviewees with their 
marginalisation from civic and political practices was even more palpable— 
due at least partially to the fact that 2014 had seen those aged under 30 
voting for the first time in the eight years since the beginning of military 
rule. The ‘coup babies’, as they are known (Vakaoti 2014: 5), appeared 
to revel in the opportunity to finally exercise their democratic rights and 
openly discuss their concerns with friends, family and the public more 
generally. Sionlelei Mario explained this enthusiasm: 


Pm in my twenties and most of my friends are around that age 
group and, for most of us, it was our first time to vote. We thought 
we had some obligation since we were sensitised in that area of 
national development and youth roles [as civically engaged young 
people]. We needed to get involved with other young people who 
are just coming out of their late teens to discuss what we think 
your role is, what your level of interest is in the general elections 
and what does it mean as a young person to actually tick that box 
[on the ballot paper]. 


This should not be taken as a generalisation of youth approaches 
to engaging with governance structures. Indeed, the youth activists 
I interviewed were notable precisely for the depth of critical engagement 
they have with political agents and structures in comparison with 
their peers. 
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Case study: Be the Change 


Before the 2014 elections in Fiji, Roshika Deo decided to run for 
parliament. With a professional background in law and international 
development, as well as a long history of social justice activism, Roshika 
sought to use the campaign process to highlight inequities she saw in her 
home country, providing a voice for youth and women. 


Roshika built a small support team and consulted with established parties 
about standing for them, before choosing to run as an independent. 
As she explained: 


In the beginning, we went to two political parties. We sat in 
meetings, spoke to people and we realised that they were very 
much conformist and there were rigid hierarchies. I realised that 
if I went in that party, I would only be perpetuating the same 
systems that are there by being part of it. I wouldnt be doing 
anything new. Nothing would change. 


When determining to run as an independent, however, Roshika decided 
to acknowledge the significant support network she was building and 
labelled her campaign “Be the Change’. 


Running on a social activist platform, Roshika and Be the Change 
challenged social and political orthodoxy not only by openly discussing 
issues such as abortion, domestic violence and same-sex marriage, but also 
by taking progressive positions on each of these issues, which contrasted 
with the conservative stances of the major parties. Her campaign shaped 
much of the public narrative of the election by pushing these boundaries. 


She told me: 


Fiji Sun [newspaper] was running an opinion article, so the 
candidates could write opinions and submit. Parties could write, 
so I said, ‘Be the Change is like a party. It’s functioning like 
a party, so let’s write.’ Then I started getting other young people 
to write together with me. When we wrote about mental health 
issues, the next two or three days after, we noticed the media had 
started asking all the candidates about mental health. Once, when 
we wrote about LGBTIQ rights, on [television station] Fiji One, 
they asked all the candidates about same-sex marriage. 
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Of the campaign’s influence, Roshika said: 


We are very proud of our achievements. We raised a lot of issues that 
no-one else was talking about: things around LGBTIQ rights— 
no-one used to talk about it, so as soon as we started talking about, 
the media started talking about it. Violence against women: no- 
one talked about violence against women as comprehensively as 
we did. Also demilitarisation—people did talk about militarisation 
but we talked about it in terms of the impact on young people and 
women, moving away from generic discussions on militarisation. 
It was a bit more abstract, so we started contextualising it. 


The campaign not only influenced media reporting and forced other 
candidates to discuss uncomfortable topics, it also opened Roshika up to 
significant criticism across the community, which regularly went beyond 
analysis of her political positions. She was criticised because of her gender, 
religion and culture, among other things (Chattier 2016; Palet 2014). 
She told me: ‘They had a [picture of a] full-born dead baby that they 
circulated all over Facebook, saying “Roshika Deo supports abortion.” 
Very aggressively and loudly, I got attacked in that space.’ 


The impact of such criticism did not silence Roshika, however. She 
continued her campaign, narrowly falling short of being elected. Her 
influence can be seen in her ability to attract more than 1,000 votes in 
the general election and more than 14,000 likes on the Be the Change 
Facebook page (Chattier 2016), and the ability of her campaign to 
dictate much of the election’s narrative. Demonstrating the capacity 
for organised youth to influence civic discourse, Roshika highlighted to 
me the motivation she took from some of the more distasteful forms of 
criticism she received when she realised why it was occurring, stating: 
‘Were challenging the status quo.’ 


Developmental benefits of civic 
engagement and participation 


As has already been discussed, many see a robust civil society having 
significant benefits to ideals of democratic deepening. Political sociologist 
Larry Diamond (1994: 8-9) suggests that full citizen participation 
in decision-making processes goes beyond the promotion of deep 
democracy, however, and results in holistic capacity strengthening. As the 
most disadvantaged and marginalised, including young people, develop 
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a greater sense of social inclusion and participate more actively in their 
communities, the rest of the community is exposed to their knowledge, 
skills and experiences (Gaye and Diallo 1997: 10). Multiple respondents 
expressed this sentiment and discussed what they saw as a clear necessity 
for young people to be engaged in decision-making processes from both 
rights and sustainability perspectives. Mereia Carling stated: 


I love people’s first experience of working with young people 
because they’re always like, “Gosh, the young people really have 
a lot to say and they really know about sustainable development’, 
and they are shocked that they have a lot to contribute. There is 
this perception that they have nothing to say of value, and that 
exists everywhere [in the Pacific]. 


Confirming this theme, former member of Fiji’s National Youth Council 
Elisha Bano urged: 


We just need to be believed in. We need to be given the spaces. We 
need the support. If we were given the mix of those three things, 
people would be surprised at how much we can achieve. 


Harry Olikwailafa agreed and went further to state that youth 
representatives—from village youth groups through to national youth 
councils across the Pacific—need to be stronger in advocating their own 
legitimacy as leaders who should be included in decision-making processes 
regarding youth issues: 


If we stay outside of the decision-making table, outside the decision- 
making process, if we don’t speak to our leaders, sometimes they 
will forget us. We need to come into the circle, involve provincial 
youth structures, so that when elected youth leaders talk to elected 
national leaders they will listen and they will understand that there 
are thousands of young people’s voices behind them. When we 
talk to leaders, we can say to them, ‘I’ma leader as well. I represent 
the young people and I know my facts and I am prepared to give 
recommendations.’ And when you present yourself as a leader, 
they're less likely to overlook you because of the Melanesian big- 
man system. 


Communal ownership of the direction of development and the building 
of civic capacity provide for the sustainability of development ideals. 
Reverting to more traditional modes of deliberative decision-making 
across Oceania provides the potential for historically marginalised groups, 
including youth and women, to not only contribute, but also feel a sense 
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of ownership over future plans. A considerable strength of this ownership 
is that it can be seen as a safeguard against corruption (Pinkney 2003: 13). 
The social capital benefits of enabling participation promote further 
participation (Bryer 2010: 271) and expand the network of those whose 
critical opinions and knowledge can help shape visions of locally relevant 
and sustainable development. 


Case study: 350 Pacific 


350.org is a global grassroots social movement focused on combating 
human-induced climate change (350.org n.d.). The organisation has a 
diversified structure, with the main office in New York and satellite bodies 
throughout the globe, representing cities, countries and regions. Most of 
its members are volunteers who engage in advocacy campaigns that can be 
locally led or coordinated through a regional office. 


350 Pacific is the arm of the organisation representing the region 
incorporating Australia, Aotearoa/New Zealand and the Pacific islands,’ 
and has a permanent staff member based in each of Australia, Aotearoa/ 
New Zealand and Fiji.2 There are active 350 Pacific groups across 15 
Pacific states. Though membership across the 350 global network is not 
restricted by age, the Pacific groups comprise almost exclusively people 
aged under 35 years. Their membership reflects their belief that as young 
people will most feel the effects of human-induced climate change, they 
should lead efforts to combat it. 


The Pacific-based group, who identify as the ‘Pacific Climate Warriors’, 
have not let their age negatively impact on their engagement in advocacy 
and reform programs across and beyond the region. Rather than relying 
on recognised government, private-sector or civil society leaders to guide 
climate change advocacy and reform efforts, the members of 350 Pacific 
have insisted on having their voices heard by domestic, regional and 
international leaders and change-makers. 


1 350 Pacific was created by a group of volunteers whose values aligned with the global 350.org 
movement, which developed into a formal partnership. Its volunteers are recruited through member 
networks. 

2 At the time of fieldwork in 2015. The structure of the organisation has evolved multiple times 
since and is likely to continue to do so. 
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The traditional methods of advocacy in which they have engaged 
include direct lobbying of decision-makers and facilitating protests (350 
Pacific n.d.). Overcoming some of the barriers related to geography and 
timeliness, 350 Pacific has engaged in electronic campaigns to contact 
local representatives, as well as sharing images and videos of their daily 
climate-affected realities with the global community (Carter 2015: 216). 


To register an impact that is both current and sustainable, 350 Pacific 
has recognised that the ideas of leadership held by their communities 
are vital to influencing change, but instead of ceding authority to those 
seen as leaders purely because of their age, they have instead questioned 
what leadership looks like. Fenton Lutunatabua, 350 Pacific's Fiji-based 
communications coordinator, explains that the organisation seeks to 
embed a sense of ownership and leadership in the communities with 
which it works by responding to their needs ‘in ways that make sense to 
them so they can take full ownership of and encourage leadership from 
the ground up’. 


Beyond this, 350 Pacific actively targets young Pacific people whom it 
sees as agents of change to become members and lead their home-country 
initiatives. Regional representatives include members of the Pacific Youth 
Council and Commonwealth Youth Council and senior staff from Pacific- 
based development organisation offices. Fenton claims of their worth to 
the movement: 


These people are well connected. They’re leaders in their own 
right. Really, they're doing the climate movement favours. Do we 
take claim to developing them? No. They have built their own 
reputations, they have networked so well, they have empowered 
so many people. It is us just connecting with them and trying to 
look at ways in which we can take their experience with the justice 
movements that they're in and apply that to the climate justice 
movement. 


These youth leaders have been influential in securing positions in regional 
decision-making processes, such as the drafting of the current Pacific Youth 
Development Framework. 


The most disruptive 350 Pacific campaign took place outside the Pacific 
islands and focused on the damage being done to the planet by the 
region’s neighbour Australia. In 2014, 30 young Pacific people blockaded 
Newcastle Harbour—home to the largest coal port in the world— 
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on traditional canoes, with scores of non-Pacific people joining in support, 
stopping all 10 ships scheduled to pass through that day (Packard 2014). 
The success of this action led to a second 350.org blockade in 2016 
(Connell et al. 2016). Explaining the action, Fenton states the purpose was 


to send a very clear message to the fossil fuel industry saying 
that, as Pacific islanders, we will do what it takes to stand up for 
our Pacific and show the world that, if they continue to expand 
the fossil fuel industry, that’s literally exporting destruction to 
the Pacific. 


Facilitating youth participation 


The campaigns and structures of 350 Pacific and Be the Change illustrate 
how some Pacific youth are identifying gaps in how their leaders are 
addressing issues of social justice. Where such deficits exist, young people 
are acting decisively to fill these gaps as advocates and activists. Further, 
they are proving they have the talent to do so in ways that are meaningful 
and have impact. Providing opportunities for young people to be positively 
engaged in civil society opens the prospect for a far greater number of 
youths to affect the futures of their communities, countries and regions 
for positive developmental change. The case studies also document the 
ability of a cohort of young people to create their own opportunities for 
civic engagement when none is provided to them. These case studies only 
highlight the positive, prosocial civic engagement Pacific youth create in 
a vacuum of opportunities, but potential also exists for more antisocial 
responses, as touched on in Chapter Three. 


As has been discussed, social hierarchies inhibit youth participation 
through both perceived and actual diminishment of the involvement of 
those towards the bottom of the hierarchies. To circumvent this issue, 
one mooted technique is to allow Pacific youth to engage in decision- 
making processes in small groups rather than individually, which lessens 
the weight of perceived expectations of their behaviour and reflects their 
preferred method of problem-solving. When researching the democratic 
participation practices of youth in Fiji, Vakaoti (2014) supplied 
a questionnaire to participants across four rural and urban locations to 
understand their knowledge, attitudes and practices. He found: 
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When asked who they would turn to [to] address an issue they 
felt strongly about, the majority (64%) of young questionnaire 
respondents preferred addressing issues as part of a group compared 
to 18% who prefer to address issues individually. (Vakaoti 2014: 20) 


Too often, appropriate modes of participation are determined through an 
adult-centric lens. Parents and elders minimise youth participation daily 
and yet expect young people to be able to engage in systems designed for 
and by adults when the adults believe that engagement is necessary or 
beneficial. Again, Vakaoti’s study provides valuable insight into how freely 
youth feel they can engage as valued contributors: 


Nuclear families, schools and social media were identified as 
popular spaces where young people could express their opinion. 
Adult spaces like community and church meetings were the least 
comfortable spaces for young people. (Vakaoti 2014: 24) 


The mention of online platforms as spaces for youth civic engagement 
supports my own observations and data drawn from informants. Thus, 
it appears appropriate that when desiring youth engagement and 
participation, thought is put into where, when and how young people will 
feel most comfortable and valued to share their knowledge and opinions. 


Mereia Carling suggests that where youth input is required in more 
structured ways, guided participation is favoured. Rather than recruiting 
young people to be involved in non-specific tasks or tasks for which 
the parameters are unfamiliar, they should be guided in areas where the 
facilitators are looking for their perspective and informed of how it will be 
beneficial. Mereia recounted a recent experience regarding a consultation 
with female youths to highlight the failings of engagement when 
participation is invited but not guided: 


The leader of [name of organisation] sent out our strategy to the 
women and said, ‘Please comment’, and I feel like that is really 
pointless. We might get one or two comments from the ones 
that always comment. Really what we need to say is to extract 
out of that strategic plan: “This is the thing that I want you to 
comment on. This question and what do you think about that?” 
We need to do that sort of translation because just sending a 30- 
page document out is not consultation. You need that facilitation 
process to happen. 
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Guiding youth participation and attempting to engage young people in 
spaces in which they are comfortable contributing also lessen the likelihood 
of their participation feeling tokenistic. This was a significant issue raised 
by many of my interviewees and was attributed to a combination of 
dismissive attitudes towards young people’s views, maintenance of status 
quo processes and an inability to convert well-intentioned consultation to a 
meaningful response. Such remarks were made by youths, youth advocates 
and bureaucrats alike. Jai Narayan, Director of Secondary Education in 
Fiji, admitted to the difficulties of overcoming the established mental 
models of practice for policymakers: “We, as teachers and educators, have 
our own mindset because we have been brought up in a different age 
and setup.’ 


This problem was also noted by Kris Prasad, LGBTIQ+ activist from 
Fiji, who expressed frustration at the lack of commitment to ideals of 
youth participation. Kris described how spaces are created for youth 
engagement but rarely result in youth voices being valued and used to 
inform decision-making processes: 


In terms of having a national space, they'll bring youths together 
and make them come with their issues or speak about their 
issues and they'll listen, but it doesn’t trickle down. ‘Okay, you've 
listened to us, you have this report but what are you actually 
doing?’ Because, at the end of the day, it just comes down to a 
senior person at the Ministry of Youth who signs off on the report 
and that’s it. Theyre good at listening, but theyre not good at 
implementing or finding strategies on how we can work around 
the issues that these youths have raised. 


Similarly, Sionlelei Mario expressed frustration with current attempts at 
participatory practice in Fiji. Viewing many such practices as tokenistic, 
she explained that often what is considered participatory by adults in 
positions of authority instead reinforces power imbalances. One way this 
is done is by limiting participation to observation, which is anathema to 
true participatory ideals (Hart 1992). Sionlelei stated: “That’s something 
I think young people should be doing: observe and action, not just observe 
and have someone come and tell you what to do.’ 


My own experiences working with and researching youth, prior to and 
during this study, confirm the truth in these claims and approaches. The 
most valuable tool I have found in sourcing information from youth is to 
create an environment of trust. In the absence of time to create a stable 
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dynamic of trust with individual young people, allowing them to interact 
with peers with whom they have already created trust networks allows the 
freedom to express ideas, debate approaches and feel equally comfortable 
agreeing or disagreeing with each other. Further, I have found it vital when 
conducting this research not only to be upfront about the limitations of 
what the study can materially offer my research participants, but also to 
conclude each interview by asking what the interviewee would like to see 
occur as a result of the research and their individual engagement. It was 
reflected to me on multiple occasions throughout my fieldwork that this 
was a unique experience for many interviewees and they appreciated the 
attempt to ensure each party was aware of the motivations for the other’s 
involvement and what reasonable outcomes could be expected. 


The engagement of youth through mediums who value their full 
participation and with whom they are comfortable would require 
a rebalancing of typical understandings of the social roles of youth that 
complement kastom but also reflect contemporary social and economic 
realities. As Vakaoti (2012: 11) writes: “This is the enduring challenge 
for young people's participation in Fiji: how to successfully negotiate the 
past and the present?’ Against the sociocentric backdrop of traditional 
communities and the increasing global influence of materialism and 
individualism, their challenge is to negotiate change in the roles they play 
in society and in the roles their societies play in the global environment. 
McMurray summarises this difficulty: 


Especially difficult for young people is that many of the values 
and practices of a modern society are in direct conflict with those 
of their traditional societies. Traditional societies tend to resist 
change and questioning of their identity, whereas modern society 
promotes freedom and democracy, new ideas, discussion and 


debate. (2006: 5) 


Overcoming hierarchical hindrances to youth participation requires 
more than soliciting information from young people regarding issues 
important to adults or organisations they represent. For long-term, 
meaningful participation of young people, youth need to be empowered 
to appreciate that their contributions are valuable and people in 
decision-making positions need to truly recognise that value. A key 
tenet of international development approaches since the 1980s—such as 
alternative development, capabilities and adaptive approaches—has been 
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an understanding that individuals are the experts on their own situation. 
In the words of Berner and Phillips (2003: 19), this is ‘documented by 
their very survival’. 


This understanding evolved through post-development scholars and 
practitioners in the Global South who sought to displace the belief that 
Western knowledge was superior to all others (for example, Escobar 1992, 
2000; Esteva and Prakash 1998). Ideas about who is ‘expert’ enough to 
have their opinions considered have provided insight into the power with 
which knowledge is seen to be held, both by governing powers (Brownhill 
2009: 360) and from Western centres of thought, such as academia and 
bilateral aid agencies (Mahiri 1998). Reversing this trend is not simple. 
It requires commitment by experts, policymakers and young people alike 
to be open to the possibilities of youth engagement leading to positive 
outcomes. Examples such as those from Be the Change and 350 Pacific 
demonstrate that such outcomes are possible. 


Comparing Fiji and Solomon Islands 


The differences in critical civil society spaces within and between Fiji 
and Solomon Islands are considerable. First, it must be noted that if 
one is seeking activists and agitators in either country, their respective 
capitals should be the first port of call. Of course, this is not necessarily 
significantly different to how critical civil society is exhibited throughout 
most of the world. 


Between the two countries, the visibility and scope of critical civil society 
are appreciably larger in Suva than in Honiara. Whether as a result of Suva 
being a regional hub, exhibiting greater cultural diversity or some other 
factor, it is hard not to be struck by how active and present activism and 
activists are in Fiji’s capital. With minimal effort, one can find themselves 
at a social justice demonstration or a performing arts event free of the 
ominous badging of a local diplomatic mission or multilateral agency. 
In Honiara, these spaces are harder to find. Building relationships and 
a reputation opens doors, but they are less numerous outside displays of 
‘traditional’ culture or through ‘development’ sponsorship. Bearing this in 
mind, it is not surprising that the two most obvious examples of youth-led 
organisations creating space to demonstrate their civic engagement and 
leadership, Be the Change and 350 Pacific, both had their base in Suva. 
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Even within Suva, though, the numbers of engaged civil society activists 
and allies remain small. A core cohort can be found at the same events, 
supporting women’s rights one evening and spoken-word poetry the 
next, while the majority of the city’s inhabitants go about their daily lives 
unaware and/or without care. I have come to know many of the people 
of Suva’s critical civil society space as much through repeated exposure 
as through intentional efforts to cultivate personal and professional 
relationships. In fact, several of my interviews strayed at times into 
recalling shared experiences at previous events, generally before personal 
connection had been made between me and my informant. 


This space is expanding, though. New waves of university students from 
across the region and the globe are sharing their experiences of what the 
future could and should look like. The impact of the short-term migrant’ 
diplomatic and development communities has a clear influence, too, in 
influencing ‘progressive’ debates in Fiji’s capital. Undoubtedly, this is 
a contributing factor in the greater and more visible number of active 
citizens in Fiji forcing their way into decision-making spaces on causes 
of social justice. Similarly, social media is having a significant impact in 
opening spaces for civic discourse in Fiji, but also in Solomon Islands, as 
demonstrated by FSII. The long-term impacts of such spaces opening will 
provide fodder for fascinating research into the future. 


Conclusion 


Despite cultural conventions discouraging their active participation in 
critical civil society, many young Pacific peoples are regularly finding new 
ways to engage in civic discourse. In particular, they are locating ways and 
means of engagement with critical discourse in relation to issues where 
they are yet to have their involvement and perspective minimised. Each 
of the organisational case studies presented in this chapter has found one 
or more ways to forge a path into public discourse. For Be the Change, 
it was in raising social issues in public discussions during the 2014 Fijian 
election campaign that had been considered taboo for the major parties to 
broach. For 350 Pacific, it has been in the ownership and representation 


3 They are often referred to as ‘expatriates’; I avoid this term as it connotes a dichotomous 
worthiness attached to the professional classes of typically Anglophone countries in comparison with 
less-worthy economic migrants moving from less to more developed states. 
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of Oceanic indigeneity to a global audience. The influence of information 
and communication technology (ICT) cannot be overlooked in each of 
these examples and is discussed further in the next chapter. 


It must also be noted that the youths engaging in public discourse are the 
exception rather than the norm. The structural minimisation of young 
Pacific peoples discourages their active citizenship beyond prescribed 
roles that do not extend to participation in decision-making processes. 
As I have argued, this risks creating a form of rational ignorance, where 
their dismissal from civic engagement results in a disinclination to future 
deep engagement. 


With numerous young people currently making their voices heard in various 
ways—such as those discussed in the case studies—it will be interesting 
to see how young leaders are framed, understood and acknowledged 
moving forward. It remains to be seen whether these examples will turn 
out to be outliers or whether their actions are emblematic of a trend of 
increasing civic engagement by Pacific youth. Viewing how the people 
in each of these examples have navigated their way into public discourse 
by identifying gaps where their participation has not already been denied 
suggests that even if these groups are to close themselves off to newcomers, 
future generations of young people will continue to find new means by 
which to insert themselves into civic discourse and public consciousness. 
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Navigating tradition 
and modernity 


You are divided into two. One half of you is modern Fijian, but 
the other half is still very much the traditional, laidback person. 


— Luisa Senibulu, Fiji 


Within Pacific societies, a tension remains between perceptions of what 
is ‘traditional’, what is ‘modern’ and how each influences the formal 
and informal structures of society, politics and culture. Being iTaukei, 
living in Fiji and working in a multilateral development agency, Luisa 
Senibulu reported to me being acutely aware of how concepts of tradition 
and modernity impact on her and influence her differently in the 
multiple social roles she inhabits. Expanding beyond the individual to 
the societal, Mecartney and Connell (2017: 57) write: ‘Modernisation 
and globalisation have brought fundamental changes to Pacific societies, 
affecting values, goals and social norms.’ While friction in response to 
processes of cultural adaptation to foreign influences is not new, the pace 
of change experienced in the Pacific in relation to factors such as ICT, 
trade and travel makes the current challenge to cultural identity appear 
more urgent. Writing of strategies to manage the benefits and pitfalls of 
globalisation on an outer island of Vanuatu, Katherine Wilson identifies 
the impact of modernisation on the Great Ocean States of the Pacific, 
noting that 


the combined forces of national independence, globalisation and 
the penetration of the free market economy have all contributed 
to changes in aspirations in the Pacific, even on the outer islands. 


(2013: 246) 
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Meanwhile, Jayaweera and Morioka (2008: 10), in a World Bank 
report on youth participation, see the quickening pace of change as a 
challenge for Pacific communities, writing that ‘most Pacific societies 
are experiencing conflict between traditional and modern ways of living 
and thinking. They struggle to find ways to accommodate the pressures 
of globalization.’ For Mellor and Jabes (2004: 13, 16), in a report on 
Pacific governance for the Asian Development Bank, the conflict between 
tradition and modernity is identifiable in the ways modern states extol the 
virtues of individual merit, equal access to opportunity and participation 
in contrast to traditional Pacific sociocentric structures and big-man and 


chief—led hierarchies. 


Such social flux is not new and need not be seen as a threat to cultural 
identity and practice. After all, all cultures are in a state of constant 
hybridity. As Zorn (2003a: 97) writes: “Every society is changing all the 
time. The societies of the Pacific were always changing.’ Good (2012: 
293) notes for Tonga that even the popular usage of terms such as ‘youth’ 
to categorise groups of people ‘has become a powerful index of global 
modernity’, and the same can be said of other Pacific countries. 


This chapter explores some of the ways in which ‘traditional’ identity 
is represented and challenged in Oceanic contexts and how young 
people negotiate pressures to maintain their cultural identity without 
forgoing the opportunities offered by globalisation and modernisation. 
The chapter first considers social attitudes towards youth, as well as youth 
attitudes to customary roles and rules. This is followed by a discussion of 
the real and perceived conflict between sociocentric and individualistic 
values. Investigating the opportunities created by exposure to global 
capital and ideas, a case study of how Solomon Islanders have used ICT to 
enhance civic engagement is introduced. This opens discussion about the 
potential for young people’s further inclusion and participation as active 
citizens representing broad and multiple subsections of their societies. 
This chapter presents the argument that Pacific youth, through their 
navigation of indigenous and foreign influences on their livelihoods and 
beliefs, will largely be responsible for what future generations come to 
recognise as ‘tradition’. 
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Attitudes to youth and tradition 


Discussions of tradition versus modernity are considered somewhat 
outdated in most contemporary literature. The discourse has largely 
moved on to embrace ideas of hybridity (Garcia Canclini 1995; Rosaldo 
1995), indigenisation (Jolly 1996; Sahlins 1999) and vernacularisation 
(Levitt and Merry 2009), which reflect on the ways indigenous peoples 
in Oceania and elsewhere adapt foreign influences to suit local needs 
and customs. It is important to note, though, that concepts of tradition 
continue to have great social and cultural currency in the Pacific. People 
in Fiji and Solomon Islands talk about tradition as being relevant to 
everyday functioning and decision-making processes. And, for many of 
those to whom I spoke, navigating ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ spaces is an 
everyday consideration. Just as it is important to note how concepts and 
practices of culture and tradition change and evolve, so, too, must we not 
overlook the ways that such changes are conceptualised and practised by 
those who are navigating these spaces (see Teaiwa 2006: 75). 


The perceived tension between concepts of tradition and concepts of 
modernity in relation to Pacific youth populations is most prominent in 
social attitudes about appropriate levels of youth agency and participation 
with elders in decision-making processes. While tensions between 
generations are common across cultures, the ability to resist elders and 
concepts of tradition isa site of particular tension in Oceanic communities. 
As discussed in previous chapters, the role of youth in their communities 
is understood to be passive and deferential. To question authority is to be 
insubordinate and disrespectful. 


Mereia Carling provided me with insight into how these mindsets 
play out in the Fijian setting. Partially raised and educated in Europe 
and having worked on Pacific youth issues for bilateral and multilateral 
development organisations, Mereia’s cultural understandings straddle 
Western and Fijian contexts. She told me her parenting style reflects this, 
as she is attempting to instil in her children respect for tradition as well as 
nurturing individual curiosity. The benefits of this approach to parenting 
are not self-evident to some members of her Fijian family: 


My relatives look at me and think that I let my child just talk 
and ask questions. They might call them siosio—which means 
‘cheeky —because they are always asking questions and they're 
confident. All my kids are confident and they always ask questions 
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and that’s what weve always encouraged and given them space to 
ask questions. It is not about them being cheeky. Rather, these 
are the difficulties of nurturing a child that has the freedom to 
speak and has the confidence, knowing that they will never get 
hurt for speaking. 


The conflicting ideals of traditional social protocols emphasising deference 
to elders and contemporary global values that promote individual 
endeavour and achievement are further complicated by formal institutions 
that endorse economic growth as the primary aim of development. This 
is no doubt strongly influenced not only by the resources bestowed on 
Pacific societies by international development organisations, but also 
by the use of seemingly neutral terms such as ‘empowerment, ‘rights’ 
and ‘participation’, which in fact carry very Eurocentric connotations 
(Cornwall 2007; Cornwall and Brock 2005; Good 2012; Makuwira 2018). 
Development discourse perpetuates narratives that equate development 
with economic growth and the replication of Western-style structures 
of governance and civil society (Cornwall and Brock 2005: 1055, 1057; 
Kleine 2010: 675).' For Pacific youth, this begins with formal education 
systems that, despite persistent problems of quality and resourcing, 
increasingly attempt to encourage individual identity and awareness 
of global movements and cultures. McMurray spoke of this tension in 
a seminar hosted by UNICEF Pacific regarding how to facilitate the active 
participation of Pacific children and young people: 


The Pacific way of learning is by passive observation, whereas 
modern education systems promote active engagement and 
research. Passivity and unquestioning respect for leadership bring 
acceptance in a traditional Pacific society, whereas evaluation 
and initiative are the keys to success in a modern environment. 


(McMurray 2006: 5) 


This creates a sense of cultural and identity confusion for some people. 
While young people may be taught to question and critique in school,” 
they are admonished for doing the same in the home environment. 
As Carling stated in her master’s thesis on youth citizenship in Fiji: 


1 Others, such as Jolly (1996: 184), counter that human rights are not simply the ‘pious projections 
of wealthy western nations’, and that even in Western states, their influence and pre-eminence have 
primarily been driven by women and other marginalised groups. 

2 Though this is not uniform across educational settings, as discussed in Chapter Three. 
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For children and young people brought up in Fijian traditional 
settings, negotiating the conflicting values between tradition 
and those espoused by educational institutions presents [a] great 
challenge for them, affecting the development of a clear identity 
that can rationalise both traditional and educational settings. 


(2009: 107) 


The tensions between ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ modes of living are ever 
present as the lure of financial reward and freedom in urban centres 
provides an incentive for Pacific peoples to remove themselves from 
their lower-status positions within their home communities (McGarry 
2014). This is evident in the examples of the masta liu in Honiara and the 
case study of Pesa presented in Chapter Three, as well as the continuous 
streams of youth engaging in rural-urban migration (Carling 2009: 
80; Keen and Barbara 2015: 1). These examples speak directly to the 
challenge of forming an individual identity that receives the benefits of 
development and yet maintains a strong sense of self through culture. This 
is the pressing paradox between Sen’s (1999) concept of “development 
as freedom’, which holds that access to the material and institutional 
markers of development provides the freedom for individuals to achieve 
their potential, and Kleine’s (2013) ‘technologies of choice’ hypothesis, 
which argues that exposure to technological and developmental advances 
may limit our ability to consciously reject or resist change. 


Though the pace of social change is undoubtedly quickening— 
influenced by factors such as increased global trade and transnational 
communication—the challenges arising from this should not be seen 
as new. The societal and cultural pressures of maintaining identity 
through ‘tradition in light of ever-encroaching modernisation are well 
acknowledged in anthropological case studies from around the world.’ 
What remains less remarked on, however, are the social attitudes 
towards youth and their roles in actively navigating these changes. Some 
interviewees spoke of their frustration at being expected to uphold 
traditional values and practices but without an appreciation from adults 
of the livelihood pressures they face. They argued that young people are 
not simply seen as a subservient subclass needing to bide their time before 
becoming the gatekeepers to tradition and culture, but they are also 


3 See, for example, Haley and Wilcoxon (1997) on Chumash Native Americans; Jakimow (2012) 
on the impacts of international development in India; Sahlins (2005) and van Meijl (2001) on Oceania; 
and Wee (1996) on South-East Asian populations. 
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viewed as problematic and disrespectful if they do not conform to social 
expectations. Daniel Evans (2019: 82) notes that this framing has been 
applied to youth in Solomon Islands since their emergence in the national 
conversation in the 1960s. Development workers Mereani Rokotuibau 
from Fiji and Patrick Mesia from Solomon Islands told me that village 
youth need to earn the respect of adults through acts of community service. 
Without engaging in culturally approved forms of civic engagement, they 
will struggle to be respected and have their opinions considered. 


Left unchallenged, these social attitudes to youth and the roles they play 
in their communities allow for their continued marginalisation. Echoing 
the sentiments of Mereani and Patrick, Sandra Bartlett, who manages 
the Youth@Work program in Solomon Islands, believes the best way to 
reverse these perceptions is for young people to be seen to contribute 
positively to their society. With reference to Youth@Work, she discussed 
the positive social effects the program has had in Honiara: 


The big success, the social change success, is that weve put youth 
development on peoples minds. In Solomons, it was always, 
‘Youth are a problem’, “Youth are a time bomb’, ‘It’s an issue, it’s 
an issue ...’, but now they see that youth are doing things. They 
think about putting money into youth development and that’s the 
great social change success we've had. 


The role that hastom* plays in this understanding of youth as 
problematic is difficult to unpack. History is awash with declarations 
that each generation of young people is marked by decreasing moral 
worth—a sentiment that continues to this day (Protzko and Schooler 
2019). Plato is credited with pronouncing in the fourth century BCE: 


What is happening to our young people? They disrespect their 
elders, they disobey their parents. They ignore the law. They riot in 
the streets, inflamed with wild notions. Their morals are decaying. 
What is to become of them? (Cited in Merchant 2013: 91) 


It appears to be an informal role of youth populations globally to be 
criticised as representative of perpetual social decay, despite a lack of 
empirical evidence. 


4 As noted in Chapter Two, while kastom as a term may not be applied universally across Oceania, 
it is taken here to reflect the socially understood constructs of everyday Pacific life, imposed not only 
by elders but by ancestors (see Goddard 2010). 
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These common negative perceptions of youth are related to the perceived 
potential for loss of status and identity in older age groups, as discussed in 
Chapter Four. West (2007: 129) describes how some adults are reluctant 
to allow young people to critically engage with them, as this is seen as 
undermining cultural norms and respect for elders. Andre Tipoki, of 
Solomon Islands, explained this fear with reference to local context: 
‘What concerns elders is having development and this influencing 
our culture. This is more based on culture being lost at the expense of 
these influences.’ 


Immediately following this statement, Andre discussed the need for 
Solomon Islanders to acknowledge the realities of social change and 
globalisation as drivers of this. Echoing concepts such as hybridity and 
indigenisation, Andre spoke of the need to balance traditional knowledge 
and beliefs when planning for the developmental futures of Solomon 
Islanders at local and national levels: 


In terms of addressing some of the issues that we are facing, 
if we want to adapt some of the strategies to use and improve 
our livelihood and standard of living and those things, I think 
we should look [at] how best we can work with that in a very 
local context. 


Even when Pacific youth view some aspects of traditional ways of living 
and the institutions attached to them as repressive and outdated, this does 
not necessarily imply that young people do not respect or value tradition 
and kastom more generally. Instead, this is where the tension between 
the contemporary and what is perceived as traditional is perhaps most 
pronounced. Many Pacific youth hold a strong sense of cultural identity 
and are proud of many of the traditions of their peoples, but they still 
hope to engage in the economic and social freedoms that modernity offers 
(Fletcher et al. 2009: 25). 


Culture as fixed 


One of the more prevalent challenges to modern Pacific societies is 
the friction between the conservative ideals of traditional societies and 
the social and economic changes demanded by global markets and 
democratic processes. When societies resist social change as defying 
tradition, as asserted by McMurray (2006: 5), the connotation is that 
what is traditional—and, by extension, what is kastom—acts as a safeguard 
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against change. This implies that tradition is and has always been fixed. 
Coordinator of the Pacific Youth Council Tarusila Bradburgh spoke to 
me of this challenge in relation to how young people from across the 
Pacific can fully engage with their communities as active citizens when 
established structures minimise their opportunities: 


How do we use what we see as barriers that are structures within 
our families and communities to help us be able to grow, develop 
and be part of decision-making? Otherwise, we get the same: 
culture is a barrier, the church is a barrier; our families, our 
parents, our elders [are barriers]. 


The perception that social change is a fundamental threat to cultural purity 
or that the values and practices that underpin tradition are antithetical to 
social change is intriguing. Notions of culture and tradition are constantly 
in flux, evolving and adapting to different social, political, economic and 
environmental realities—as Kanaka Maoli’ scholar Emalani Case notes: 
‘Everything ancient was once new (2021: 66). Rather than viewing 
culture and tradition as static, they are better understood as representing 
the most widely accepted narrative of how a community sees itself at 
a particular point in time, whether this is according to a shared creation 
of ideals or reflecting the will of those with power in that community. 
From an international development perspective, this underlies concepts 
of capabilities, as well as thinking and working politically, where the 
exercise of power, whether overt or covert, is most clearly demonstrated. 
In the words of development philosopher Martha Nussbaum (2003: 42): 
‘[A]ny society’s account of its most fundamental entitlements is always 
subject to supplementation (or deletion).’ 


The people of the Great Ocean States of the Pacific face a delicate 
balancing act trying to accommodate the positives of increased global 
interconnectedness, such as improved health care and livelihood 
opportunities, while maintaining cultural traditions and activities that 
contrast with such interconnectedness. For locals and foreigners alike, it 
can feel like the states of Oceania are straddling a divide, with one foot 
in the future and the other in the past. This is acutely experienced in 
the differences between modern city living and the influences of kastom 
that can dominate village life only a short bus or car trip outside urban 


5 Indigenous Hawaiian. 
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centres. As Luisa Senibulu’s comment on being “divided into two’ alluded 
to, young Pacific peoples are forging identities that accommodate both 
traditional cultural norms and contemporary global pressures. 


The notion of creating a hybridised form of identity and tradition is one 
that has been noted before, with particular reference to the notion of 
‘neotradition’ offered by Marshall Sahlins (2005). Fijian development 
scholar Vijay Naidu, when discussing the modernisation of Pacific states, 
agrees with the notion that what is considered cultural and what is 
considered traditional alters over time: 


Sahlins maintains that the dichotomy between modernity and 
tradition is undermined by the fact that non-western peoples have 
sought to create their own versions of modernity. In any case what 
is regarded as traditional has usually been neo-tradition, already 


a hybrid of the old and the new. (Naidu 2003: 26) 


The most obvious examples of this in the Pacific are the contemporary 
claims that Christianity is a cornerstone of culture, despite its 
introduction in only the past two centuries. Ravuvu’s (1983) depiction 
of the Fijian way of life and Brison’s (2001) writing on sociocentrism in 
Fiji highlight the fact that the success of Christianity’s spread was partly 
attributable to the ways missionaries aligned Christian precepts with their 
understandings of traditional values. More recently, peace studies scholar 
Louise Vella (2014: 6) has written of how Christianity and kastom in 
Solomon Islands can be hybridised for the peaceful governing of conflict. 
These examples echo discussions of ‘indigenisation’ from Pacific studies 
scholars such as Margaret Jolly (1996) and Sahlins (1999), referencing 
the way that seemingly foreign concepts are shaped to be applicable to 
local circumstances. Similarly, beyond the Pacific, sociologist Peggy Levitt 
and anthropologist Sally Merry (2009) use the term ‘vernacularisation’ 
to discuss their findings in activist spaces throughout parts of Asia and 
the Americas of foreign concepts regularly being assumed and adapted 
for local contexts. They discuss this through the example of gender and 
human rights advocacy in developing countries: 


As women’s human rights ideas connect with a locality, they take 
on some of the ideological and social attributes of the place, but 
also retain some of their original formulation. (Levitt and Merry 


2009: 446) 
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Fijian civil society activist Tura Lewai explained to me how the introduction 
of Christianity by European missionaries brought with it the concept of 
divine right, which was extended to chiefly titles. This provides a hallmark 
example of how cultural institutions and people’s understandings of 
what is and is not traditional can be supplanted relatively quickly. It also 
elaborates on writings by social scientists Morgan Tuimaleali*ifano 
(2007) and Stephanie Lawson and Elizabeth Hagan Lawson (2015: 3) 
that describe the interconnectedness of contemporary Fijian conceptions 
of land, politics and Christianity, including the ‘embodied mana (divine 
power)’ of chiefs. Tura stated: 


Because Christianity came in, suddenly your leaders are anointed 

. so you cannot question them. Before, our chiefs were not 
born into that. That status was not ascribed ... You had to prove 
yourself; you had to be a good warrior; you had to be a good 
speaker; you had to be able to be influential. The people would sit 
down and talk about who they would nominate to be the leader 
of the clan, or chief, and they would vote for who would become 
the chief. So, we had something that resembled democracy. 
Then, when the church came in, they were like, “Your leaders are 
anointed by God.’ As soon as that happened—you know how 
the royal system worked, where you were born into royalty— 
that is how we took it on and said, ‘Our chiefs are God-sent’, 
and so we shouldn't question them, because questioning them is 
questioning God. 


Governance and participation 


While pronounced differences between rural and urban locations are 
apparent, the impacts of globalisation are increasingly felt in rural and 
island village communities where everyday livelihood activities remain 
more connected to subsistence farming and traditional social roles and 
protocols. These impacts are experienced as Pacific states seek to engage 
in economic and governance practices that support increased health and 
economic indicators, but with corollary processes and outcomes that 
run counter to traditional practices—notably, in the differing forms of 
citizen engagement and participation. Where modernised developed 
states extol the virtues of individual identities impacting on collective 
norms, in Pacific cultures, people are viewed as more sociocentric, with 
their identities more tightly linked with the consciousness of the collective 
(Brison 2001). Interestingly, in an analysis of weekly feature articles in 
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the Fiji Times newspaper celebrating ordinary citizens, focusing on how 
they ‘constructed emerging notions of what citizenship and nationhood 
might entail’, Connell (2007: 85, 103) found they lionised traits that one 
would associate with modernisation, such as ‘social mobility’, ‘economic 
success’ and ‘individual endeavour’. Michael Morgan (2005), writing 
about the sometimes awkward fit of liberal democratic institutions with 
traditional Pacific modes of governance, theorises that the tension between 
‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ arises due to the separation of state, market and 
civil society. This gives rise to a tension between a Western emphasis on 
the rights of the individual and the ‘indigenous socialities of kinship and 
community’ found in Pacific communities (Morgan 2005: 4). It must 
be noted, however, that this tension is not absolute. As anthropologists 
argue, modern and traditional identities are not fixed polarities, but 
rather representative of relative positioning on a spectrum between 
purely individualistic and purely sociocentric (Englund and Leach 2000; 
Hess 2006; Robbins 2007; Smith 2012). 


While there is certainly merit to the argument that there are greater 
levels of communalism in Pacific communities than in their Western 
counterparts, and that the differences between the individual and 
community focuses of Western and Oceanic states are stark at times, this 
assertion overlooks the substance of what community and civil society 
mean. Participation may be viewed as an individual right in Western states, 
but this does not need to be in contrast with Pacific communal values. 
Indeed, a strong argument can be made that increased participation in 
prosocial activities, such as decision-making processes, may have strong 
community benefits in traditional societies (Checkoway et al. 1995: 
136; Frank 2006: 352). Increased active participation of young people 
in their communities may not only allow for individual self-actualisation, 
but also expand the capabilities of communities at village, provincial and 
state levels. 


The challenge that such participation would make not only to notions 
of kastom, but also to power relations across these societies must be 
acknowledged. Such issues need to balance ideals of participation leading 
to good governance with the political realities of who holds power and 
why they would willingly share it. The UN Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC 2007: 4) advocates that ‘participation can help to deepen 
democracy, strengthen social capital, facilitate efficiency and sustained 
growth, and promote pro-poor initiatives, equity and justice’. However, 
as Brownhill (2009: 360) writes, other accounts of participation ‘are 
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more pessimistic and argue that the rhetoric of increased participation 
is undermined by the inevitable rationality of power’. The risk identified 
here is that increased participation may only be tokenistic—utilised to 
protect the status quo rather than progress it. National Youth Council 
of Fiji representative Kinivuwai Naba expressed to me how this occurs 
in community meetings in his predominantly rural home province of 
Nadroga-Navosa, noting that ‘youth participation in the village and 
district—it’s well structured. But all the people who sit here, they tend to 
disregard youth.’ 


In the context of the Pacific, these challenges to socially constructed 
models of rank and authority need not be regarded as an attack by youth 
on traditional ways of living. Rather, the Pacific youth I have encountered 
express a strong connection to kastom and a strong sense of identity 
through a connection to their cultures. This is true both at home, as 
Carling (2009: 70) notes of the connection of youth identity to culture 
in Fiji, as well as in diaspora communities, with Fletcher et al. (2009: 25) 
finding through research into the education needs of Pacific migrants 
in Aotearoa/New Zealand that ‘Pasifika parents and their children 
demonstrated a strong desire not only to engage with and succeed in the 
mainstream culture but also to maintain their own cultural identity’.° 
Even the critically engaged youth I have quoted as informants and in case 
studies clearly demonstrate the willingness of at least some Pacific youth 
to engage in their societies through advocacy and actions supporting what 
they view as the common good. These examples lend weight to the idea 
that while there is a tension between emerging and established knowledge, 
attitudes and practices, this should be seen not as a clash of distinct forces 
but rather as navigation of the synthesis of different social influences. 


Former Fijian youth magistrate Salote Kaimacuata even suggests that 
youth who wish to participate in decision-making processes should try 
to use cultural procedures to their advantage. By thinking and working 
politically, she suggests, young people can demonstrate their deference to 
culture and authority, while positioning themselves to be influencers. Just 
as it is important that elders make time and space to understand youth, 
so must youth attempt to understand their elders. Salote says: 


6 Although connections to cultural identity can be more difficult to maintain in subsequent 
generations born outside the islands (Lee 2011). 
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One thing I’ve always advised young people is to be very respectful. 
Follow the traditional protocols, listen to their “Blah, blah, blah’ 
and say, “Yes, yes, yes’, and then: ‘With all due respect, this is 
how we see it.’ Let the old people do their ‘Rah, rah, ray and 
judgement and then listen very patiently. Once you have their ears 
and they see that you're listening and that you respect them, they 
will make time to hear you. That must always be the approach in 
the Pacific way. If we do it in the way that is going out and making 
a public comment against this person, you are shutting the doors. 
You need to be patient; you need to strategise on which leader has 
a youth your age; you need to look at it from all angles. 


Furthering Salote’s comments regarding the need for young people to 
consider the lived experiences and emotions of those in positions of 
authority, Usaia Moli noted the challenge in presenting to elders changes 
to culture and increased youth prominence in areas of decision-making: 


Irs hard for Fijians to accept changes and things that have been 
introduced because we still try, very much, to hold on to things that 
have gone in the past. It is not hard to accept new ideas. It’s about 
abandoning the old ones—that is the hard thing for them. We need 
to reassure them that they are not [at] risk. You can still hold on to 
that. We can [take] those learnings and move forward with that. 


Several of my young Fijian informants have involved themselves in social 
debates in which they exhibit an acceptance of tradition as they push for 
social and political changes. Tura Lewai explained to me how he discusses 
with rural communities the applicability of human rights to cultural 
beliefs through a simple practice where he draws a circle and asks for the 
community to fill the circle with all the characteristics required to be a fully 
functioning human being. When the circle is complete, Tura explains that 
those attributes based on the needs identified by the community are the 
basis of human rights. 


For 350 Pacific and their communications coordinator Fenton Lutunatabua 
(discussed in a case study in the previous chapter), working on the global 
issue of climate change requires communicating differently with different 
communities. While the Pacific Climate Warriors embrace Pacific dress and 
culture in their presentations to communities outside the Pacific, within 
the Pacific, they have recognised that they will receive more local support 
by having a less assertive presence. Embracing the cultural significance that 
religion holds in contemporary Oceanic societies, 350 Pacific created the 
‘Pray for Our Pacific’ campaign for domestic audiences (350 Pacific 2016). 
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This example speaks not only to the use of perceived traditional values, but 
also to the way in which Christianity has become part of the hybridised 
tradition of Pacific societies. Further, Fenton updated me in 2018 on how 
the organisational structure of 350 Pacific, in which youth occupy most 
of the leadership positions, reimagines traditional indigenous structures, 
identities and processes of decision-making that exist throughout the 
region. This is represented in the titles given to 350 Pacific representatives 
and representative bodies, such as the Council of Elders, which provides 
strategic guidance and planning to the organisation; the Fellowship of 
the Fonua (‘the Land’), comprising the executive committee; and the 
Custodians of Solwata (‘the Ocean’), which is the subcommittee charged 
with overseeing 350 Pacific projects and fundraising. 


Taking a more dramatic tone, academic, civil rights activist and social 
commentator Jope Tarai posted a blog on his website in 2017 titled “God is 
Dead!’. In this post, Tarai questioned whether the traditions and hierarchy 
of Fijian churches had distanced them from their congregations and led 
to the gradual decay of the very morals they espoused. He suggested that 
religions were more concerned with their ‘brand’ than acting to uphold 
and advocate notions of the common good (Tarai 2017). Tarai’s argument 
was not that religion was not or should not be important to Fijians, but 
that if people were to live in the image of their god, they needed to engage 
with their faith on a deeper level. In this way, he was appealing to the 
righteousness of Fijians to embrace the causes of equality and social justice. 


These examples speak not only to how young people are utilising ‘tradition’ 
to engage with modernity, but also to the practice of thinking and working 
politically for individuals and groups whose civic participation may be 
limited in some forums. Like the ways the youth activists above engage 
the resources at their disposal, Spark et al. (2019) report on how women 
political leaders in Marshall Islands, Papua New Guinea and Samoa utilise 
their networks, knowledge and cultural ties to navigate historically male- 
dominated institutions of power. And, like Tura’s methods of connecting 
culture and human rights, more than two decades ago, Jolly discussed 
how gender activists in Vanuatu were 


insisting that human rights are not necessarily inconsistent with 
kastom, by appropriating and indigenizing notions of the ‘human’ 
to suit their local context and by insisting ... that tradition is not 
a static burden of the past but something created for the present. 


(1996: 183) 
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The necessity to navigate traditional and emerging forms of civic 
engagement is apparent through the burgeoning of ICT throughout the 
region. Political scientist Danielle Cave (2012), writing on how the rise in 
ICT use was influencing social norms in the Pacific islands, noted that the 
increasing youth populations throughout the region and improvements 
in access to internet network coverage and mobile phone technologies 
were resulting in a surge of active users even in countries where ICT usage 
had been below 10 per cent less than a decade earlier. It is reasonable to 
assume ICT reach and usage have continued to grow in the region since 
this time, in line with international trends (Internet World Stats 2021). 


One space where increased ICT usage is having a clear impact in the Pacific 
is in social media—based civic engagement. The increasing opportunities 
for citizen interaction in online spaces have led to transformations in 
how some Pacific youth are engaging with social, political and economic 
issues. In Solomon Islands, this is best represented by the Facebook page 
of Forum Solomon Islands International. 


Case Study: Forum Solomon Islands 
International 


A curated Facebook group for Solomon Islanders and those interested 
in political and civic activities in Solomon Islands, FSII promoted 
dialogue between citizens, activists and politicians on a range of social 
and economic issues between 2011 and 2018. Created by four Solomon 
Islanders, including interviewee Benjamin Afuga, the page sought to act 
as a space where Solomon Islanders could freely express their opinions 
on matters that were important to them and use this information to 
advocate to government. FSII later moved to engaging in ad hoc acts of 
philanthropy such as renovating hospital wards and facilitating material 
responses to natural disasters. With more than 23,000 members at 
its peak,’ the page developed a reputation throughout the region for its 
strong anticorruption advocacy and impact on domestic politics. I first 
learned of the page in 2015 from Jope Tarai of Fiji, who explained to me 
the depth of impact the page was having: 


7 As of November 2017. Members self-nominated to join from their Facebook account pending 
an approval process from one of approximately a dozen page administrators. 
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Their [Solomon Islanders’] prime minister literally checks up on 
that forum: what the people discuss; how are they discussing; how 
are they engaging. That shows that they are literally taking a sense 
of accountability demanded from an online group. 


When discussing the impact of the page with me, Benjamin was keen to 
point out that the forum had provided a new avenue for youth not only 
to express their sentiments on matters political, social and economic, but 
also to open conversations and seek counsel from others. In a culture in 
which young people are expected to accept the word and decisions of 
their elders without question, this was a particularly valuable outcome. 
As Benjamin informed me: 


There are a lot of youth that have learnt so many things from 
the page. It gives them the opportunity to ask [questions of] our 
academics [and] other respectable people in the community who 
are members of FSII. Some of the youth go under aliases, some 
[adults] choose not to use their real names, but these are very 
respectable people in the community. These youths are given the 
opportunity to talk to these people, to question them, to tell them 
that you are wrong. This is a very, very new experience for these 
people and it’s teaching our young people a lot of new things and 
that’s the good thing about FSII. 


The greatest evidence of the impact FSII had on creating a culture of civic 
engagement and political accountability were the government’s attempts 
to neutralise the group’s impact. Speaking to the Solomon Star newspaper 
in August 2015, Special Secretary to the Prime Minister, Rence Sore, 
claimed: “Their continuous involvement in political decisions from the 
Cabinet forces us to seek [the] option to de-register them (cited in John 
2015). Benjamin countered that the page represented the voice of the 
citizenry—the ‘silent majority—and told me: 


People don’t want us to have a voice because there are a lot of 
people amongst us who don’t have the guts to speak up to ask 
these questions, so we are flooded with so many questions ... that 
should be answered by our leaders. That’s why we keep exposing 
things that we think are not right. And when you start standing on 
someone’s toe, you know they will react. 


Since interviewing Benjamin, the stability of FSII and its principles has 
been difficult to follow. In 2017, there were media reports that FSII 
had expanded into an aligned political party, The People’s Movement 
(Tuni 2017). Though the Facebook group and movement were not limited 
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to young people, it was reported that the political party “comprises mostly 
young tertiary students and people who initiated the Forum Solomon 
Islands International group’ (Tuni 2017). Early in 2018, however, the 
FSII Facebook group was disbanded without official notice and there 
have been no further media mentions of The People’s Movement. 


Civic engagement in the online space 


The popularity of the FSII Facebook page and its use by its members 
to critically question social, economic and political issues displayed the 
willingness of the Solomon Islands population—including diaspora 
outside the country and short-term migrants within—to engage in 
critical civic discussion if provided the opportunity. Rather than simply 
another example of how Pacific youth are creating their own spaces for 
civic engagement, FSII demonstrated how globalisation and technology 
are influencing new social dynamics within which active citizenship and 
critical conversations between marginalised groups and those in positions 
of authority are taking place. Although the youth in this online space were 
engaging in discussions in which they otherwise would not be able to 
participate, their deference to elders as authority figures to question and 
from whom to seek counsel is evidence that they were using the page to 
hybridise new forms of civic engagement with traditional values of respect 
and deference. 


What is most notable about the success of the FSII Facebook page is 
that it existed in a context where critical civil society is scarcely visible. 
Compared with urban hubs in Fiji, particularly Suva, Solomon Islands 
does not have a highly visible critical civil society presence marked by 
public talks, demonstrations and figures known for their activist and 
social justice positions. Despite this, the page generated significant user 
engagement, particularly from young people. This indicates that limited 
engagement from youth and others in spaces of public discussion and 
decision-making is likely to reflect the limited opportunities to access 
such spaces, rather than apathy or a lack of willingness to engage with 
social, economic and political issues. This is a critical point to ponder in 
debates about the extent to which young people, in Oceania and beyond, 
are willing and able to participate in public discourse. 
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That the page has since been closed should not be read as a failure of FSII 
to embed long-term cultural change in relation to civic engagement in 
Solomon Islands. Rather, it is more accurate to view the cessation of FSH 
as an inherent risk of moderated internet-based discussion forums. The 
example of FSII’s folding mirrored a similar trajectory of high engagement 
and sudden closure documented by Helen Morton Lee (2003: 292) of 
the Kava Bowl—an internet discussion forum aimed at Tongan diaspora 
communities that was active in the late 1990s. Further highlighting the 
volatility of tracking online environments, the Kava Bowl appears to have 
inspired more recent Pacific-focused social media platforms, such as the 
emergence in 2020 of the Auckland-based cross-platform Kava Bowl 
Media (Kava Bowl Media n.d.). 


Like the case studies of emerging youth civic engagement discussed in 
the previous chapter, the example of FSII demonstrates the initiative of 
young people to participate in forms of civil society and decision-making 
processes in spaces where their exclusion has not already been socially 
embedded. In particular, FSII existed where the confluence of technological 
and cultural barriers had not acted to restrict youth engagement. Social 
media allows almost anyone with an internet connection to become 
actively involved in public discussions. In the offline, physical space, such 
participation would be severely restricted and frowned on. In the online 
space, however, such constraints are not as prevalent, allowing youth to 
demonstrate their willingness to be active citizens. Benjamin Afuga sees 
this as the area where FSII has the greatest potential to have a long-lasting 
impact on Solomon Islands culture, stating: 


Our role [in creating FSII] has given a voice to youth on issues 
that will affect them and their children. I believe the government 
has to be very, very accommodating in their approach to views 
on reforms and government programs. Otherwise, we will end up 
making laws for those who already died. Who are we going to 
blame? We will be blaming the graves. 


Kleine (2013) has written of how it is virtually impossible for societies to 
resist and revert from technological advancements and the related increased 
reliance on material goods such as personal computers and mobile phones. 
The experience of globalisation in cultures and communities worldwide 
demonstrates that while the direction and pace of social change may 
vary in different contexts, there appears to be an inexorable spread of 
personal ICT in Oceania (Cave 2012). Acknowledging the inevitability 
of this uptake, it is nevertheless important to be aware of how youth 
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engage with new technologies and communication platforms, as their use 
and deployment of such technology will influence ongoing practices of 
hybridisation and the indigenisation of ‘modern’ global influences within 
‘traditional’ Pacific cultures. 


Opportunity and threat 


While the older generations in Oceania appear to still have some freedom 
in determining how much they will engage with the modernising 
components of society—maintaining their distance or engaging with 
these forces to varying degrees—it seems youth have less ability to do this. 
Advances in technology have spread the lure of economic and material 
gain as well as opportunities to inhabit individual identities free from 
the societal pressures of kastom. In Solomon Islands, Jourdan (1995: 211) 
noted of the groups of unemployed, undereducated youth known as 
masta liu that, ‘[m]ore than boredom, what the /iu are avoiding is the 
inescapability of kastom and the control that their kin and members 
of older generations have over the young ones’. This complements the 
Fijian experience of youth seeing tradition as pivotal to one’s identity 
but also inhibiting the development of human capital, as reported by 
Carling (2009: 70). Though these accounts were written some time ago, 
the discussions of Solomon Islander culture on FSII and the examples 
of young people incorporating tradition into their progressive politics 
discussed earlier in this chapter indicate that the desire to maintain 
cultural identity is strong for many Pacific youth. Usaia Moli addressed 
this issue with me when discussing the need to maintain connections to 
both iTaukei and Indo-Fijian cultures while embracing change: 


These are two unique cultures we all should be proud of, and we 
should also try and maintain as well for the sake of those who 
come after us, our children, to know where were from. People 
thought that for a new direction to take place we need to forget 
about the past, but it doesn’t have to be. You can change it and 
move on. 


Within the conflict my informants identified between a wish to engage with 
modern, globalised cultures and a desire to maintain a link to traditional 
relationships and ways of living, a sense of uncertainty is created. Though 
developmental benefits such as increased access to safe water, medicines 
and knowledge that can assist with developmental problems are embraced, 
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further stressors become apparent when such innovations are welcomed. 
These include increased involvement from state and regional authorities, 
which may not be trusted and may undermine local power structures; an 
increased lure for citizens to move from rural to urban areas for social and 
economic opportunities that carry risks; and the risks of increased poverty 
that come from a transition from basic and sustainable subsistence living 
to a market-oriented economy that diminishes established kinship, 
village or mataqali-based social support systems. Again, it must be noted 
that these challenges are not new. Both Fiji and Solomon Islands have 
been experiencing such pressures to varying degrees through migration, 
remittance practices and engagement with Western structures of human 
capital advancement, including plantation labour and the practice of 
influential families sending their children to domestic boarding schools 
or European education institutions. That these matters are still discussed 
by people in both countries indicates that they remain unresolved. 


Compounding the challenge for youth to benefit from the positive 
changes brought about through modernity are the assumed threats felt 
by the older generations. Beyond the fear those in positions of authority 
have of losing their influence is a broader concern about Westernisation 
causing cultural erosion (Heron 2008: 89; Petras 1993)—based on the 
fear that the adoption of economic growth as the primary measure of 
development will result in a diminished sense of importance being placed 
on cultural values. The diminishment of cultural ideals may be both 
economic and social, such as the perceived tension between sociocentrism 
and individualism or between mass consumption and environmental 
sustainability. These concerns mirror those of dependency theories, which 
were explicitly concerned with the development industry’s imposition of 
linear, static approaches to development in opposition to the ‘traditional’ 
cultures that limited their development (Grosfoguel 2000; Valenzuela and 
Valenzuela 1978), as promoted in Rostow’s (1971) take-off approach to 
modernisation. Dakuvula’s (1975: 15) assertion about development being 
an ‘alien religious system’, Wendt’s (1976: 53) insistence that a return to 
pre-European contact living is impossible for Pacific peoples and Hau‘ ofa’s 
(1983, 1985) cautionary warnings about the double-edged sword of 
modernity reinforce the fact that these concerns have been apparent in 
the Pacific for generations. 


When combined, these fears of relinquishing authority and of cultural 
subsumption can act to inhibit societal and structural openness to 
youth participation and leadership. As discussed earlier, to deny youth 
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engagement based on a fear of status hierarchies and culture being 
supplanted is misplaced. This is evident not only in the discrete practices 
of the youth who are maintaining and reimagining culture and tradition, 
as previously discussed, but also in the collective voice of the Pacific 
youth representatives at the second Pacific Youth Festival affirming 
that they hold their cultural identities dear and acknowledge a need to 
maintain indigenous values as globalisation brings new social, economic 
and developmental threats and opportunities (SPC 2009b). Mereani 
Rokotuibau, a regional development worker from Fiji, echoed this 
sentiment when discussing the need to maintain respect for culture while 
developing the capacity of Pacific young people. Reflecting comments 
that align concepts of hybridity, neotradition and indigenisation, 
Mereani stated: 


Empowerment needs to be packaged in such a way that it blends 
in with our existing structures, because it can be seen as doing 
harm to what exists in our culture and tradition, particularly in a 
village setting, For education and all that, we need to package it in 
such a way that it complements rather than [goes] against culture. 


The speed with which globalisation is forcing hybridisation of ‘traditional’ 
and ‘modern’ cultures is creating further uncertainty for young people 
in terms of how they understand and express their cultural identity, 
as well as the roles they are allowed and expected to play in their 
communities. McMurray (2006: 5) argued more than a decade ago 
that the ‘[j]uxtaposition of traditional and modern cultures and values 
increases the level of uncertainty in young lives, and presents difficulties 
for young people and also for their adult carers’. Since then, there has 
been rapid growth in access to ICT, and the pace of globalisation has 
continued to increase. As Good (2019) writes of Tongan youth, social 
and economic uncertainty have become significant markers of the Pacific 
youth experience. Yet their ongoing structural minimisation means that 
many young Pacific people appear not to have the luxury of choosing 
their own pathways if these diverge from socially acceptable or ascribed 
roles and responsibilities. Likewise, the inevitability of globalisation 
means they also do not have the luxury of retreating from the forces of 
modernity. Encapsulating this difficulty, Salote Kaimacuata explains: 


For our young people, there is a lot of pressure to conform, to 
live up to the expectations of mums and dads. Also, our parents 
are bringing up children the way they were brought up in 
a different, new age. It is the dilemma between the old way of 
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bringing up children while our children live in a new age. They are 
bombarded with information. They sound really clever, but the 
emotional maturity is yet to be developed. Just because you have 
a lot of information doesn’t necessarily mean youre clever, doesn’t 
necessarily mean you're wise. 


Salote’s comments about the dilemma for Pacific youth of maintaining 
traditional belief systems and customary practices while still preparing 
themselves to engage actively with contemporary global society are 
particularly poignant as they highlight the fact these issues are not new 
to Fijian society. Having lived, studied and worked outside the Pacific 
islands, Salote conveyed to me that since at least the 1990s she has been 
seen by some Fijians as embodying foreign ideals too much at times, 
through her work in various youth justice capacities. What distinguishes 
Salote’s experience of straddling contemporary and traditional identities 
is that, unlike previous case study examples, she is not considered 
a youth. Further exemplifying the difficulty of navigating social roles and 
expectations, she explained to me that while she is criticised by some Fijians 
for her “Western’ ways, her children see her as representing ‘traditional’ 
values: “To my children, I’m really old-fashioned and an ogre, but to my 
colleagues I’m not Fijian [because of a perceived Western approach to 


thinking] and I’m offended by that.’ 


The conflicting social expectations for youth to uphold tradition but 
also seek individual advancement through education and employment 
put them in a position to exert agency in relation to their identity, while 
simultaneously denying them the capacity and freedom to do so. Young 
people are socialised to consider their own needs as secondary to those 
of elders and the community, yet factors such as global economic forces 
and the reification in international development discourse of individual 
empowerment place pressure on youth to engage in self-development and 
seek to fulfil their individual capabilities. Good writes of empowerment 
that it is 


one of several terms circulating around the globe along the paths 
of development projects and foreign assistance, linking particular 
kinds of youthful action to idealized notions of liberal citizenship 
and individualized forms of agency. (2014: 222) 


This is something that is clearly appealing to many youths, as evidenced 
by the continuing rural-urban migration trends discussed in the work 
of writers such as Jourdan (1995) and Woo and Corea (2009), and in 
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the case study of Pesas desires for employment, migration and status 
presented in Chapter Three. In contrast, however, are the actions of 
youth engaged in critical civil society who are actively working to shape 
their communities in ways they believe will lead to communal benefit 
in their communities, countries and cultures. As ideals of community 
and individualism are perceived to clash, this creates strains for youth 
in establishing their identities and fitting into their societies. Fenton 
Lutunatabua, who identifies more with a modern urban Fijian lifestyle 
than with any abstract notions of village-based traditionalism, articulated 
the complexities of developing an identity that balances sociocentric and 
individual values: 


If you come from the culture in the Pacific where you are not 
encouraged to elevate yourself above everyone else, that can be a 
little difficult to start thinking of yourself as the self. 


Negotiating neotradition 


Understanding the forms of youth participation in civic life requires an 
examination and interpretation of how young people engage with the 
ideas and practices of kastom and tradition. Here, again, it appears that 
the perceived clash between indigenous sociocentric world views of kastom 
and the more individualistic world views of modernised societies is vital 
to understanding young people’s civic participation. The exponentially 
increased pace of social and economic change across the Pacific and 
globally in the past half-century appears to have created the conditions for 
a two-tiered approach to participation and civic engagement—one that is 
seen as traditional and is based on patience and passive observation, and 
one that is understood as being informed by greater access to information 
and communication and which emphasises individual capabilities and 
promotes individual identity. 


The ‘to be seen but not heard’ approach to Pacific youth development 
and participation has been repeatedly referenced by Patrick Vakaoti in 
his work on Fijian youth citizenship practices. Vakaoti (2012: 3) notes, 
in research on how young people in Fiji participate as active citizens and 
demonstrate leadership, that in Fiji and across the Pacific young people 
occupy subordinate roles to adults and those in positions of authority. 
Vakaoti and Mishra (2010: 10) argue that ‘[t]his social status affects their 
participation in many facets of life’. Such subservience is encouraged in 
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young Pacific people from childhood, with Carling (2009: 66) similarly 
noting the prevalence of this in her research into Fijian youth citizenship. 
The enculturation of passive participation from such a young age speaks 
to my contention of Pacific young people’s structural minimisation: the 
roles of Pacific youth are systematically diminished through most of their 
formal and informal social interactions, with youth populations forced 
to wait to be invited into decision-making processes and institutions. 
For the youth and youth advocates whom I interviewed, a point of 
enduring frustration was the resistance from authority figures to youth 
occupying formal and informal positions of leadership. 


Regardless of community attitudes, the reality is that youth generations 
will be the ones responsible for balancing aspects of traditional and modern 
cultures—creating their own ‘neotraditional’ cultures (Sahlins 2005). 
Young people are the ones who will lead their communities into new, 
hybrid understandings of what is culturally valuable and acceptable, as has 
been noted of Honiara, where the emerging urban middle class is driving 
a ‘creolisation’ of language and culture (Jourdan 1996, 2008) as well as 
of everyday ways of living (Moore 2015). These reconceptualisations of 
culture may be driven intentionally by an informed and capable youth 
populace—cognisant of the challenges, risks and opportunities inherent 
in such cultural changes—or they may emerge immanently in response 
to competing social and economic influences, leading to a hybrid social 
structure that will continue to change over time. Alternatively, such 
change may occur through a combination of intentional and immanent 
processes (Cowen and Shenton 1996), through which young people utilise 
foreign ideas, materials and interventions—such as by the international 
development community—to assist their reimagining of culture. This 
would be like the practices Jolly (1996) writes about of ni-Vanuatu 
women who have indigenised women’s rights discourse to advocate for the 
prevention of violence against women while invoking notions of kastom. 


Having the skills to navigate the forces of tradition and modernity 
is becoming an ever-more pressing issue for Pacific youth. Globalisation is 
resulting in increased precarity for young people that is best demonstrated 
by rural-urban migration. Through migratory practices, youth must 
engage in livelihood practices without the safety net of village subsistence 
farming while they straddle social roles as breadwinning remitters and 
subservient young people. Although Pacific youth are expected to uphold 
‘traditional’ values, the social structures to support them in doing so have 
not kept pace with modern livelihood pressures. Vanuatu-based journalist 
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Dan McGarry (2014) noted this in a Pacific Institute of Public Policy 
blog, writing of the influence of diminished barriers to communication, 
information and transport and their impact on traditional Melanesian 
societies: 


Men and women both are no longer subject to the social and 
geographical confines of village life. Mobility and distance 
undermine traditions that have sustained Melanesian societies 
since time immemorial. The coercive or corrective power of 
community scrutiny recedes once it becomes possible to evade the 
villagers’ gaze. The village’s role as collective conscience has been 
eroded and, to date, nothing has arisen to take its place. 


With recognition of the quickening pace of rural-urban migration in the 
Pacific, and particularly across Melanesia (see Kiddle 2016; Lindstrom and 
Jourdan 2017), this is an issue that is unlikely to abate. It is well established 
that young Pacific peoples are prepared to engage with the contemporary 
market economy and associated individual benefits, including material 
goods and increased independence. Rural—urban migration signals 
both the willingness of young people to leave their village contexts to 
seek financial gain and the increased social pressures to provide financial 
stability for themselves and their families. Jope Tarai, who has grown up in 
the peri-urban outskirts of Suva, outlined the combination of economic 
and employment opportunities driving such migration: 


We have high-rise buildings on this end and right next to that 
we have expanding squatter settlements—the majority of them 
young families within the youth category. That indicates that the 
youth population ... in the Suva—Nausori corridor ... are coming 
in to find financial and social security, access to better services and 


all that. 


Despite technological advancements, economic pressures and increasing 
rural-urban migration, the fear of Pacific youth actively rejecting the 
maintenance of culture and tradition is at odds with their own practices 
and stated intentions. Indeed, Pacific youth voiced a clear commitment 
to maintaining their sense of identity through culture and enactments 
of tradition in the communiqué from the participants from 13 Pacific 
states who attended the second Pacific Youth Festival in Suva in 2009, 
including concerns about how ‘[t]he lack of focus on rural and outer 
island development increases incentives to move to urban areas and 
creates imbalance and disintegration of traditional values and practices’ 
(SPC 2009b: 4). Such statements can appear superficial. Taken together 
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with the examples of how youth are maintaining and reimagining 
culture in their progressive politics, however, these assertions go beyond 
platitudes about the connection young people feel to culture. They speak 
to specific practical areas where they feel culture is not being adequately 
supported at an institutional level and thus is at risk of deterioration. Jope 
sees this expression of youth connection to culture and the desire for its 
preservation as reflecting social norms driven by fear of the loss of identity 
and agency of Pacific peoples. While modernisation is seen to bring many 
benefits, it is also considered a threat to cultural purity. This supports the 
assertion of Sahlins, drawing on Jolly, that 


when Europeans change it is called ‘progress, but when ‘they’ 
(the others) change, notably when they adopt some of our 
progressive attributes, it is a loss of their culture, some kind of 


adulteration. (Sahlins 2005: 45) 


Jope argues that this sentiment is shared by some Pacific peoples (see also 


Pigg 1996: 178). As he told me: 


The colonial hangover does play a strong part in all of that. Over 
the years, people have taken it on ... [and] a consequence of that 
has been ‘us’: this is our tradition; this is what we do; this is who 
we are. Everything that we have taken on from it—whether it 
be religion, whether it be the colonial hangover—everybody is 
boxed into their own community. Integration is, indirectly, highly 
discouraged ... People are resistant, especially outside urban areas. 
They are resistant to these changes out of fear that they will lose 
something; that they will lose a bit of themselves—their identity. 


It is worth noting again that such fears are not new, nor have they led to 
previous generations forgoing technological and accompanying cultural 
changes through their lifetimes. There are myriad ways such incorporation 
of foreign influences is strikingly apparent in both Fiji and Solomon 
Islands: the use of buses as a common mode of transport; the high levels 
of consumption of rice and instant noodles in rural and urban settings; 
the television sets that occupy pride of place in most village homes; even 
in the prevalence of Filipino soap operas I have witnessed being purchased 
from the DVD stores in Suva and Honiara—a practice remarked on in 
other Oceanic locations, such as by Good (2013) on the Tongan island of 
`Eua. The extent to which these practices reveal a willingness to embrace 
change as it occurs or the subversive power of technology to embed itself 
in people’s lives regardless of their original wishes—which is the extension 
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of the ‘technologies of choice’ theory (Kleine 2013)—is impossible to state 
with certainty. What is certain is that these practices clearly exemplify the 
contemporary hybridity of cultures in these societies. 


For young people, their position between the ideas and practices of 
traditional and contemporary society is marked by further complications. 
As has already been discussed, youths are the ones most likely to engage in 
employment-motivated migration, both domestically and internationally. 
The urban and international areas to which they relocate are more 
exposed to global cultural and economic forces, so they are placed in a 
position of having to negotiate cultural hybridity with the real likelihood 
of a diminished close social network to help them through these processes. 
On top of this, as they begin to remit earnings back to family and clan, 
they embody two distinct positions, as subservient young person and 
as livelihood provider, which offer them greater authority at household 
and community levels. The tension of maintaining these twin facets of 
individual and communal identity was conveyed by Jope when he spoke 
of youth being given a greater voice as they contribute financially to the 
family yet still being expected to show deference in certain traditional 
settings. Interestingly, Jope continued by highlighting the fact that 
financial contributions do not elevate youth to an equal footing with 
adults, but rather grant them initial access to decision-making processes. 
Of the burden on urban-based youth to remit earnings, he stated: 


I have conversations with uncles within my age group who are 
frustrated with their own parents. Sometimes I get phone calls 
[requesting money] and I ask, ‘How many cows do you people 
want to eat in a week?’ It would be interesting to find out from 
Western Union the age group of people sending money back and 
forth. Obviously, they are young people. 


As mentioned earlier in this chapter, an area of delineation between 
‘traditional’ Pacific values and those perpetuated by Western market 
and development forces is in the value placed on the communal and 
the individual. As the forces of kastom and modernisation continue to 
be placed against and alongside one another, the impacts of sociocentric 
and individualistic approaches to civic participation will be shaped by the 
youth generation. As Good writes of Tongan youth: 


[D]espite their relatively low position in the status hierarchy that 
still determines the boundaries of social experience in Tonga, 
youth have become critical actors in the ways Tongan institutions 
and Tongan people think about and ‘do’ modernity. (2012: 18) 
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Unless communal, culturally agreed on approaches to participation 
that represent a hybridised future melding kastom and modernity are 
formally created, it is youth who will define what civic participation looks 
like through their practice of it, creating informal guidelines for later 
generations’ engagement in similar spaces. In this way, the current youth 
generations are the ones who will indigenise foreign influences and create 
the neotraditions of tomorrow. 


Comparing Fiji and Solomon Islands 


With the pace of social change ever quickening globally—exponentially 
enhanced by developments in ICT—young people in Fiji and Solomon 
Islands face the same challenges in navigating tradition and modernity. 
The difference between the expectations of youths’ participation within 
sociocentric and individualistic approaches is significant and challenging. 
If young people are not exposed to and included in decision-making 
processes from an early age, the lack of modelling will limit their 
understanding of how to negotiate such spaces. In villages and non-urban 
settings, this may not be problematic as there is the opportunity to learn 
through observation leading up to inclusion as one among many leaders 
often making decisions based in consultation and consensus. In urban and 
professional settings, however, these same young people are expected to 
understand the boundaries within which their participation takes place. 
The example of FSII, however, suggests that some of this slack may be 
taken up in the online space, where young people feel freer to openly seek 
the advice of their elders. 


That perceived tensions between traditional and modern ways of living 
continue to be presented as problems by my informants demonstrates 
that they are yet to be resolved. Indeed, they may never be. Just as young 
people are perpetually discussed in terms of their waning morals and 
represented as embodying antisocial behaviours, discussions about social 
change are ongoing and harken back to an idealised past that may or may 
not have existed. 


What I found more surprising in discussing these issues with my 
informants was how they actively engaged with notions of hybridity 
and indigenisation, even if they did not utilise these terms. This was 
evident through the statements of Andre Tipoki and Usaia Moli when 
they affirmed that engaging with new ideas does not mean having to 
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disavow established practices and protocols, and Salote Kaimacuata 
and Mereani Rokotuibau, who called for young people to engage with 
traditional customs and expectations as a means of being granted access 
to discussions with those in positions of authority. More powerfully, 
an embrace of hybridity as a means of affirming culture, tradition and 
kastom was evident in the practices of various informants—Tura Lewai, 
Fenton Lutunatabua and Jope Tarai—who utilise cultural identity and 
values to ground their engagement with the forces of globalisation and 
modernisation. These actions are what affirm that a connection with and 
respect for tradition and culture go beyond rhetoric in the critical civil 
society spaces within which activist youth operate. Further, for as long 
as Pacific peoples speak of the challenges of maintaining tradition, it will 
remain a worthwhile site of investigation. 


Conclusion 


Beyond the impacts of a clash between indigenous and non-indigenous 
values and customs, the impacts of any such clash on the wellbeing of 
Pacific peoples, young and old alike, should not be overlooked. This 
includes considering how they shape understandings of what is cultural 
and ‘traditional’. Culture is a means by which humans not only understand 
their lives, but also find meaning and purpose. Though shifts in cultural 
practices and beliefs about what is traditional have always incorporated 
foreign ideas and customs, the pace of globalisation means that the 
cooption of such ideas and customs is likely to occur similarly rapidly. 
The extent to which there is critical engagement with change is poised to 
determine the degree to which Pacific communities can negotiate such 
hybridity on terms favourable to them and their values. With heritage 
and cultural identity being expressed as of such personal and communal 
significance throughout the region, this is shaping as an important debate 
for Pacific people to engage in. Through this, the communities, countries 
and cultures of Oceania may be able to provide a counterpoint to the 
concept that ‘development is a homogenised cultural endpoint—one that 
assumes a Western form, based on principles of perpetual growth and 
individual merit-based advancement. 


Pacific young people are uniquely poised to be affected by the competing 
social demands of sociocentric expectations and the individual and 
economic-focused demands of modernity. Older generations have had 
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time to establish their societal roles and form their identities as the forces 
of globalisation and modernisation slowly entered Pacific societies. For 
youth, their futures and identities will largely be shaped by how they 
engage with and respond to the sweeping pace of social change, which is 
influenced significantly by progressions in the capability and accessibility 
of ICT. How Pacific youth navigate these changes will be determined, to 
a large extent, by the ways in which they utilise concepts of traditional 
knowledge and identity. 


As I have repeatedly noted, Pacific youth currently experience significant 
minimisation of their participation, agency and capability. This is true at 
household levels in the determination of future livelihood prospects, 
at policy levels through the failure to reform institutions with poor records 
of developing young people as active citizens, and at the cultural level, 
where the role of youth is to be seen but not heard. In the context of the 
increasingly rapid impacts of modernisation on shaping individual and 
communal futures for the people of the Great Ocean States of the Pacific, 
this denial of youth participation is creating duopolistic environments 
of youth civic engagement. In physical spaces, Pacific youth engagement 
continues to be marginalised, and young people are not being mentored 
to become partners for today or leaders of tomorrow. In online spaces 
such as FSH, however, these same youth are asking questions of their 
leaders and forging space for their inclusion in decision-making processes. 


The exclusion of youth from participation in some Pacific settings places 
them in a precarious position as far as shaping what will be viewed as 
traditional in coming generations while having limited access to the 
‘traditional’ knowledge and decision-making forums that elders appear 
to wish them to inherit and uphold. As with the examples of emerging 
youth leaders discussed in Chapter Five, however, these young people are 
proving through alternative displays of active citizenship, including in 
online spaces, that they are interested in and connected to conceptions 
of how their societies should develop and function. Rather than lingering 
as adults-in-waiting, they are seizing opportunities to be actively engaged 
members of their communities, countries and cultures. 


7 


Pacific youth futures 


We're always talking about resources, but ... young people are our 
biggest resource. 


— Usaia Moli, Fiji 


In this monograph, I have investigated issues of youth livelihoods, 
leadership and civic engagement in Fiji and Solomon Islands through 
a lens that seeks to understand the challenges these young people face in 
increasing their livelihood opportunities and engaging critically as active 
citizens in their societies. This approach challenges deficit perspectives 
in researching youth populations, which have a disproportionate focus 
on the capacity of youth to engage in civil disobedience, unrest and 
even revolution. Instead, my approach aligns with recent literature from 
development organisations focusing on youth. This literature recognises 
the potential for young people to contribute as drivers of the economy, 
and to engage in civil society and political debates if provided with the 
appropriate skills and access to participation, but also acknowledges the 
risk of stalled developmental progress that is apparent in states that fail 
to provide such opportunities (for example, Curtain and Vakaoti 2011; 
Pruitt 2020; World Bank 2007). In echoes of the sentiment of Usaia 
Moli, young people are now being seen as a resource to be invested in 


and developed. 


To engage in a rounded discussion that acknowledges the complexity 
and interconnectedness of the issues Fijian and Solomon Islander youth 
face, I apply a ‘holistic livelihoods approach that draws on this recent 
work by development organisations and the academic development 
literature. The holistic livelihoods approach marries work on basic needs 
(Maslow 1943) and capabilities (Sen 2003) with sentiments from the 
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emerging adaptive school of development (Andrews et al. 2015; ODI 
2014; TWP Community 2016). I acknowledge that development as 
a process and a goal mean different things to different communities. 
For the most disadvantaged and marginalised—those most in need 
of development assistance—the ongoing security of basic needs is of 
utmost importance. Beyond this, development is about having access to 
systems and structures that can promote the capacities of individuals and 
communities to, first, determine their own concepts of an ideal future, 
and then to achieve these. In this way, the roots of development may be 
universal, but its goals and processes can take multiple forms. 


A holistic livelihoods approach to international development not only 
synthesises some of the pre-eminent approaches to development of recent 
decades; it also integrates what can be broadly understood as Western 
and Pacific notions of how development should be conceived and 
produced. As with other countries and regions labelled as ‘developing’, 
the Great Ocean States of the Pacific have strongly criticised development 
for reflecting Western values and institutions. Beginning with the 
independence movement of the 1960s and 1970s, these criticisms mirrored 
global concerns about dependency and appealed for Pacific development 
to be directed by Pacific peoples. Today, new models of development 
in the region are calling for a greater embrace of culture, identity and 
sustainability—a perspective that is reflected in contemporary national 
development strategies. 


The holistic livelihoods approach offers a lens for understanding the 
multiple and complex factors that promote or inhibit the development of 
communities and individuals—including youth. It builds on established 
development theories and critiques, shaped by alternative development 
thinking, to acknowledge the significance of culture, context and history. 
Though discussions of development as a concept and a practice can be 
abstract, for disadvantaged and marginalised populations, the problems of 
development are real. It is within this reality that the discussion in these 
pages is grounded. 


Issues of youth livelihoods, leadership and civic engagement in Fiji and 
Solomon Islands have been addressed in this book in two key ways. 
The first is an examination of established structures that promote an 
‘economic growth approach to development—one that views education 
and employment from a livelihood security perspective. With most of 
my informants identifying unemployment as the most significant issue 
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facing Fijian and Solomon Islander youth, I engage with questions 
about the purposes of education and employment in young people’s lives 
and investigate the efficacy of the dominant systems and structures in 
achieving these ends. 


The second key focus is on the social roles that young people are expected 
and allowed to play in their communities. Fijian and Solomon Islander 
youth are expected to be passive participants in their communities, 
fulfilling socially expected roles and obligations. Given the pressures 
associated with globalisation, increasing exposure to modernity, 
expectations of material gain and related matters such as migration from 
rural communities to urban centres, the social expectations of youth roles 
do not align with other expectations that they become skilled workers 
and breadwinners. Here, tensions between maintaining ‘tradition’ and 
embracing the ‘modern’ play out. 


These two areas of focus merge in creating an understanding that the 
marginalisation of youth participation and active citizenship operates at 
the level of the household and village and permeates through the policies, 
programs and institutions of state. Formal education systems do not equip 
most young people to be prosperous and engaged citizens; these problems 
are compounded by social expectations of desirable pathways into white- 
collar employment even though this provides few opportunities. Though 
the impacts of the discrepancy between education and employment 
opportunities are much bemoaned by my informants and in various 
studies by Nilan and Tagicakiverata (Nilan et al. 2006; Tagicakiverata 
2012; Tagicakiverata and Nilan 2018), interventions to improve the 
systems are piecemeal, reflecting the marginalised social status of youth 
through the minimised importance placed on the development of youth 
capabilities through formal institutions. Social commentator Jope Tarai of 
Fiji expressed frustration at the lack of progress in addressing youth issues 
over decades but noted that this frustration is motivating youth in critical 
civil society to push for structural change: 


The reason we are saying ‘policy, policy, policy’ is because this is 
the long run. Within a matter of years, we will have families and 
kids who will have to come back to the same things, and we don't 
want [that]. 


The result of the structural minimisation of youth is that opportunities for 
young people to realise their fullest potential are limited. Their ability to 
achieve self-actualisation through either the modern systems of education 
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and employment or the traditional support structures is compromised. 
This not only limits the opportunities for youth self-actualisation at an 
individual level; it also has the potential to limit the future developmental 
opportunities of the communities and states of Oceania. Although 
I address youth issues from a strengths perspective, one Solomon Islander 
informant noted that even for those looking at youth from a security- 
focused, risk-management perspective, the implications of failing to 
provide opportunities for young people should be obvious. Reflecting on 
the Tensions at the turn of the century, they warned: ‘[W]hen youth issues 
are not addressed and young people are not engaged, look what happened 
to us. 


This chapter highlights some of the key contentions that have been 
discussed throughout this book. I begin by summarising the position of 
young people in Fiji and Solomon Islands and the impact of formal and 
informal social structures on their experiences. I then synthesise the core 
argument related to the mismatch between the livelihood opportunities 
available to Fijian and Solomon Islander youth and those they are trained 
and encouraged to seek; the ways in which these youth engage with civil 
society; how they are negotiating tradition and modernity in ways that 
reflect Pacific values, and how such practices may be imagined. I conclude 
the chapter by noting some of the areas where further research opportunities 
exist, before remarking that the youth of the Great Ocean States of the 
Pacific are the ones who will be largely responsible for determining what 
the developmental future looks like for their communities, countries and 
cultures. Although it is just as unfair and inaccurate to idealise youth as 
the developmental saviours of their communities, if only they realise their 
potential, as it is to demonise youth as an inherent social risk, the reality is 
they will eventually occupy the positions of power whether by invitation 
or natural attrition. 


The structural minimisation of youth 


The social positioning of Fijian and Solomon Islander youth is aptly 
captured in the phrase ‘to be seen but not heard’, offered by Tura Lewai. 
This is because their civic participation and the opportunities for the 
development of their human capital are marginalised so that not only 
do they have little or no opportunity to be fully engaged and active 
citizens, but also their role in their communities is premised on such 
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marginalisation. That is, young people do not simply occupy a position 
where they are seen but not heard; they are actively encouraged to be seen 
but not heard. 


The ramifications of this are wideranging and amount to the structural 
minimisation of Pacific youth. It begins with the marginalisation of active 
involvement in decision-making processes at the household and village 
levels, extending to inefficiencies in structures theoretically designed 
to promote youth capabilities. Rather than nurturing potential and 
preparing young people to achieve livelihood autonomy and develop as the 
future leaders of their communities, formal education and employment 
structures reinforce hierarchical relationships between youths and adults. 
As a result, young people in Fiji and Solomon Islands are not sufficiently 
equipped to take advantage of livelihood opportunities relevant to their 
countries’ social and economic contexts. 


The issue identified by my informants as being of most immediate 
concern for youth in Fiji, Solomon Islands and across wider Oceania is 
unemployment. This was echoed repeatedly through conversations I had 
with youth activists and advocates, as well as across each of the urban, 
peri-urban and rural communities in which I engaged in both countries. 
Allowing for the fact that several of my informants were representative 
stakeholders of specific demographics and interest groups—such as people 
with disabilities, LGBTIQ+ communities and climate change activists— 
these responses can be understood as representing a near-consensus belief 
that youth unemployment is the primary issue to understand and address for 
the improvement of youth livelihood, development and civic engagement 
opportunities in Fiji and Solomon Islands. Indeed, this research could very 
easily have kept a tight focus on how and why the employment sectors of 
Pacific states are failing to cater for their youth populations. 


However, focusing only on youth unemployment would have failed to 
situate the issue within a broader perspective of the social, economic and 
cultural factors that compound the problem. Through this inquiry, the 
complexities of the political economy of youth were highlighted. Informants 
discussed recurrent issues underlying high rates of unemployment, 
including formal education failing to equip young people with the skills to 
avail themselves of a range of livelihood opportunities post schooling, and 
mismatches between the needs of the employment sector and the focus of 
curriculums, as well as a cultural environment in which critical inquiry is 
discouraged. The last tied in with other discussions about the means and 
meanings of the minimisation of youth participation and potential. 
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Youth in Fiji and Solomon Islands occupy a social position that is 
defined by a graduation from youthhood to adulthood through socially 
understood achievements and undertakings. This is largely based on 
cultural beliefs that youth can and should learn the ways of adulthood 
through observation and deference. As multiple informants—youths 
and adults alike—pointed out, young people are expected to bide their 
time and wait their turn to become active and engaged citizens, let alone 
leaders. Yet in the current context of increased rural-urban migration, 
exposure to global debates about politics, economics and civil society, and 
shared challenges related to issues such as climate change, ‘traditional’ 
understandings of the role of young people do not meet the ‘modern’ 
realities. The challenges that my informants identified as facing Pacific 
youth are not new. Unemployment, ineffective formal education and 
even debates about the tension between modernity and tradition are 
longstanding issues that have been remarked on for decades. That they 
remain at the forefront of the consciousness of those engaged in critical 
civil society suggests they are not being adequately addressed and/or are of 
little concern to people in positions of authority. 


Youth livelihoods 


The holistic livelihoods approach looks beyond the provision of basic 
needs, incorporating notions of agency, capability and civic engagement 
in its conception of how development can impact on young Pacific 
peoples. This does not ignore the importance of basic needs, however, 
with issues of creating livelihood pathways and providing for oneself 
also addressed. This is most evident in Chapters Two and Three, which 
explore the education and employment pathways Fijian and Solomon 
Islander youth follow and are expected to follow. Across both chapters, 
concerns emerged regarding the practical and theoretical purposes of 
formal education and employment, as well as a mismatch between the 
skills provided to young people through formal education structures and 
the opportunities available to them in the employment sector. 


Issues related to the mismatch between the education and employment 
systems are not limited to livelihoods provision. In cultures where youth 
are considered adults-in-waiting, the desired education and employment 
pathways provide insight into cultural values as well as how young 
people engage—and are expected to engage—in their communities. 
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By investigating the pathways that youth are encouraged to follow, 
the pathways they intend to follow and the pathways they do follow, 
I have demonstrated that the structures implicitly intended to improve 
livelihood opportunities for Fijian and Solomon Islander youth are failing 
to adequately prepare them to take advantage of those opportunities to 
provide for their basic needs and potentially increase their economic and 
food security. Further, the limited autonomy these youths can exercise 
over their livelihood preferences is also made apparent. 


Rather than providing a means for Pacific youth to establish their own 
livelihoods, agency and autonomy, the education and employment 
pathways for many are determined by authority figures such as parents 
and are influenced by social expectations. Statements from informants 
such as Roshika Deo from Fiji and Vince Nomae from Solomon Islands, 
quoted in Chapter Three, about the lack of alignment of skills acquired 
through formal education with employment opportunities support 
previous studies about the limits of youth agency and self-determination. 


An intriguing phenomenon exists in young people being encouraged to 
migrate to urban hubs for livelihood opportunities and how such practices 
influence agency. Jope Tarai discussed with me how employment can act 
as a means of transitioning from youthhood to adulthood, though he also 
made clear that this process is gradual. For some young people, migration 
is regularly encouraged by parents and other authority figures with the 
intention of formal employment resulting in remittances. For others, as 
exemplified by the case study of Pesa in Chapter Three, the desire for 
migration is self-driven, connected to wishes for greater autonomy as well 
as the prospects of engaging in employment and starting a family, which 
are culturally significant markers of adulthood. 


Youth civic engagement 


Beyond the minimisation of their agency in determining their own 
livelihood pathways, for young people in the Great Ocean States of the 
Pacific, the space for active civic engagement is quite limited. Hierarchical 
cultures dictate that inclusion and participation in various decision- 
making processes are restricted. Adult men, particularly of chiefly lineage 
in Fiji and parts of Solomon Islands, occupy the highest rungs of such 
hierarchy. Factors relating to gender, ethnicity, sexuality and ability, among 
others, further dictate who is involved in community forums at various 
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times. For Pacific youth, their social positioning as seen but not heard 
both represents and reinforces their lowly position in cultural hierarchies. 
By being exposed to the cultures of silence that exist in Fiji and Solomon 
Islands and discouraged from engaging in critical civil society practices, 
their possibilities for active civic engagement are minimised. 


The denial of space for active civic engagement by youth was particularly 
noticeable when I sought examples of youth leaders from youth participants 
in my focus groups in both Fiji and Solomon Islands. That no group 
could readily identify a single example of someone who was considered 
both a leader and a youth speaks to multiple issues. Among these is the 
dichotomous relationship that exists between concepts of youthhood and 
concepts of leadership for Pacific peoples. There is also the issue of the 
limited capacity of many Pacific youth to engage critically with concepts 
that do not fit neatly within their world view. More significantly, the 
difficulty in identifying youth leaders demonstrated the lack of such 
leaders for Fijian and Solomon Islander youth communities. Though there 
is a smattering of young politicians and chiefs, their presence is limited. 


Despite this, examples are ever present of young people in Fiji, Solomon 
Islands and across Oceania creating spaces for active and critical civic 
engagement. The case studies presented in Chapter Five of the Be the 
Change political campaign for the 2014 Fijian election and the Pacific 
Climate Warriors of 350 Pacific are evidence of the ways some young 
people refuse to have their participation marginalised. Notably, each 
of these communities engages in action and advocacy related to social 
justice issues. For Be the Change and 350 Pacific, by centring their 
civic engagement on youth, gender and sexual identity issues and on 
the climate crisis, respectively, they have become vocal and influential 
members of critical civil society by occupying the spaces of deliberation 
and decision-making that adults and those in positions of power have not 
yet fully claimed. These examples demonstrate that when Pacific youth 
are not actively excluded from civic engagement processes, some will 
willingly participate despite the cultures of silence that have informed 
their social and cultural growth. Again, however, it must be noted that 
these individuals are better understood as examples of ‘positive deviance’ 
(Andrews 2015), representing a minority of Pacific youth. Further, as 
in the discussions during focus groups regarding people who are both 
youths and leaders, it needs to be recognised that these examples are not 
widely recognised in their communities as exemplars of youth who are 
true community leaders. What is apparent through these examples is that 
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while young people are regularly excluded from actively participating in 
decision-making processes and other civic engagement, they will embrace 
opportunities to participate when they arise. 


Pressures of globalisation 


Youth engagement in online spaces, and the use of ICT in general, is 
the most obvious example of the pace of social change in Pacific states 
through increased globalisation and the challenges this represents. 
Though cultures are constantly changing, the technological developments 
of recent decades have significantly increased the rate at which cultures 
are being exposed to new ideas, information and ways of living. 
As identified by West (2007), fears of change and of loss of status and 
authority act as primary causes globally of adults not engaging youth in 
participation—a situation mirrored in the Pacific, according to informants 
such as Salote Kaimacuata and Usaia Moli. The effects of globalisation and 
access to ICT are presenting new opportunities for Pacific youth to engage 
in displays of active citizenship, while also compounding perceptions of 
the potential for a loss of ‘tradition’. 


The challenge for adults and those in positions of authority appears to 
relate to how they can partner with Pacific youth in ways that reaffirm 
cultural values but are neither passive nor tokenistic. Informants made it 
clear in interviews that there are groups of adults who are fiercely resistant 
to change but there are also groups of young people who are not prepared 
to wait idly to be invited into decision-making spaces. In cultures with 
sociocentric values and lifestyles, significant challenges are presented by 
the spread of globalisation, neoliberal ideologies and the association of 
these with the lionisation of individualistic aspirations. Already, practices 
such as rural-urban migration have led to economics-driven decisions 
that disrupt traditional notions of how the family unit lives and operates. 
That young people can be physically disconnected from their families 
as urban-based breadwinners remitting earnings but still not considered 
fully adult provides one salient example. 


The risk of cultures being revolutionised by individualistic youth who 
are disconnected from, and possibly disenchanted with, perceptions of 
tradition and kastom appears to be miniscule. The youth I interviewed 
expressed a strong sense of connection to their cultures and a desire 
to maintain traditional values in the ways they approach future 
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developmental and other social changes. These young people reaffirmed 
the sentiments of the more than 300 youth who attended the last Pacific 
Youth Festival, held more than a decade ago. Tura Lewai’s invocation of 
traditional sociocentric values to demonstrate how human rights can be 
indigenised by Fijians, rather than seen as a Western imposition, and 350 
Pacific grounding its decision-making bodies in culturally significant 
terms provide just two salient examples of the practical ways emerging 
young leaders are maintaining a connection to tradition. Young people 
in the Pacific are creating their own hybridised versions of tradition— 
‘neotraditions (Sahlins 2005)—which reaffirm and reimagine their 
cultures in ways that correspond with contemporary social, political, 
economic and environmental realities. 


Areas for future research 


The research presented in this book covers a broad range of topics related 
to youth livelihoods and development issues in Fiji, Solomon Islands and 
the broader Oceanic region. The developmental and cultural challenges 
apparent in the formal and informal structures that are intended to 
promote the growth and advancement of youth—such as education, 
employment and civil society—have been explored to unearth how the 
structural minimisation of youth is impacting on their opportunities 
for self-actualisation and engagement with their communities, 
countries and cultures. This broad frame represents the complexity and 
interconnectedness of the factors that impact on the lived experiences of 
Fijian and Solomon Islander youth. Rather than being the final word on 
the livelihood, leadership and civic engagement challenges facing youth 
in Fiji, Solomon Islands and other areas of the Pacific, it is a contribution 
to the ongoing conversation within both development organisations and 
the academic literature. 


From this research and other projects in which I have been involved while 
researching and writing this monograph, potential pathways for future 
research have emerged. As this book has provided an overview of youth 
livelihood, leadership and civic engagement issues, investigating the 
interconnectedness of matters relating to education, employment and 
civil society structures, scope exists for this to lead to further research into 
these individual areas, as well as how these structures interact in other 
locations. Further exploration may also be undertaken into differing 
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and locally relevant conceptions of self-actualisation, such as yalomatua 
and vakaturaga in Fiji, which help to identify alternative structures 
and strategies for supporting young peoples development. Given the 
depth and breadth of insight offered by the youth activists with whom 
I engaged, it is exciting to consider what insights may emerge through 
engaging with Pacific youth in other countries, including in the diaspora. 
It is also foreseeable that the influence of ICT will continue to shape 
how Pacific youth engage in civil society, so continued study in this area 
seems appropriate. 


Ideally, similar research into youth livelihood and development issues 
would be led by interested young Pacific researchers. If Pacific peoples 
are to exercise sovereignty over their futures, research must surely engage 
indigenous visions and agenda-setting. It should also be noted that while 
I engaged with a diverse sample of informants, gaps existed—particularly 
in my attempts to engage Indo-Fijians in focus groups—so my informants 
should not be taken to represent whole communities. Further efforts to 
include various voices, including members of marginalised groups, should 
be made. 


Another promising site for future research exists in following the 
implementation and outcomes of the National Youth Authority Bill 
legislated by the Government of Vanuatu in 2018. This legislation 
‘will see the establishment of a youth-led government advisory body 
that will have direct control over youth development services across the 
country’ (Bryce 2018). As this initiative has no precedent or correlation 
in Oceania, it offers a fascinating case study for its impact on promoting 
active citizenship, as well as youth livelihood and leadership opportunities. 


Pacific youth futures 


It is my hope that this book contributes to an understanding of the social 
role of youth in Fiji and Solomon Islands, the livelihood pressures they 
face and the development structures that can promote or stymie their 
potential. By shining a light on how young people engage and are socially 
expected to engage with their communities, we can see that their civic 
engagement is informed by cultural rules about who can participate and 
in what settings. Though I have highlighted examples of young people 
creating spaces for their own displays of active citizenship, these are 
primarily related to emerging social and environmental issues where their 
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exclusion is yet to be normalised. Moreover, the young people engaging 
in these spaces represent a small fraction of the total number of youths in 
each country. 


Grounded in issues discussed by informants relating to flaws in formal 
education systems, entrenched unemployment and marginalised civic 
engagement, I have explored how these issues interact and placed 
them within a discussion of the local and global pressures of navigating 
concepts of tradition and modernity. This is not, however, a profile of 
a homogeneous category of ‘youth’. Instead, I seek to provide a political 
and economic analysis of Fijian and Solomon Islander youth, highlighting 
the vast diversity of youth experiences within and across both countries. 
The experiences of my youth informants differ significantly, affected by 
matters including ethnicity, geography, gender, sexuality and physical 
ability. Even within these and other subcategories, the experiences of my 
informants are not universally representative. 


Rather than trying to identify a single issue impinging on youth achieving 
their collective potential, I have explored how common issues are 
identified as problematic for youth. Kris Prasad of Fiji suggested that the 
acknowledgement of diversity and complexity in my research approach 
held the greatest promise for the potential long-term impact of this study. 
He stated: 


I like the fact that you are actually taking the time to talk to 
diverse people, so you'll probably end up with a very nuanced 
understanding of youth issues in Fiji and, from my perspective, 
not a lot of people in academia are able to do that. They may just 
come from outside and they may talk to some diverse people and 
they come up with a report but when you read the report you'll 
realise that this person barely scratched the surface. 


Although I cannot claim to have captured all elements of diversity, by 
understanding the multiplicity of youth experiences and variation of 
access to opportunity, the complexities of youth livelihoods can be better 
appreciated. From this, more appropriate programs and policies targeted 
at young people can be enacted by governments, multilateral bodies and 
development organisations. Questions can be asked about the structural 
barriers that inhibit the potential for the self-actualisation of youth 
and better targeted initiatives can be put in place. 
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From an academic perspective, the holistic livelihoods lens offers 
a new approach to more comprehensively understanding international 
development issues. That development at a basic level is about putting 
food on one’s table and keeping a roof over one’s head is not a revolutionary 
idea, nor is it the case at a societal level that this is shaped by who has 
access to opportunities, who does not and why. Indeed, these concepts 
are well covered in established development approaches including basic 
needs, sustainable livelihoods and capabilities. The utility of the holistic 
livelihoods approach applied in this book is that it embraces the strengths 
of each of these methods to investigate the political, economic and cultural 
factors impacting on development at individual and societal levels. This 
approach is further informed by theories of adaptive development and 
complex adaptive systems that explicitly seek to understand local context 
and caution against the transplantation of findings from one situation 
to another. 


Perhaps most importantly, this book adds to a small but growing 
literature on the everyday experiences and struggles faced by youth in 
Pacific communities. This includes research conducted by academics, civil 
society organisations and multilateral development organisations into 
youth development matters in individual countries and across the broader 
region. The 2019 publication of Pacific Youth: Local and Global Futures, 
edited by Helen Lee—the first edited volume in more than two decades 
looking at youth issues in Oceania—was a wonderful starting point for 
those looking to explore these issues further. 


The documentation of Pacific youth experiences expands the ability of 
those living and working in Oceania to understand the structural barriers 
impeding youth livelihood and development opportunities and assist 
youth to develop their capabilities. Further, it provides an opportunity 
to open dialogue and explore these issues in greater depth. At a more 
practical level, the production of this research and related work allows for 
the voices of Pacific youth to be represented in ways that carry a sense of 
legitimacy, credibility and authority in discussions about youth livelihood 
and development policies and programs with people in positions of 
influence. This was a sentiment repeatedly expressed to me by informants 
when I asked what they would like to see result from this research. 


Harry Olikwailafa, of Solomon Islands, spoke of the potential for research 
focused on young people to assist local governments to plan youth policies 
and programs. He said: “To get the government informed to make good 
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decisions in their policy direction, there should be research.’ For Tura 
Lewai, of Fiji, the utility of the research lies in its very existence. This 
book adds to the academic and development literature focused on youth 
issues, providing insight and potentially provoking discussion among 
locals and foreigners engaged in the region. Tura stated: 


Research like yours will be able to create a wealth of information 
that—if you want to come into the Pacific, if you want to come 
into Fiji, if you want to work with young people—this is the body 
of research that is out there that can assist you. 


This book discusses the limitations to youth achieving their potential in 
Fiji and Solomon Islands and identifies these limitations as structural. 
They are embedded in concepts of culture and reinforced through 
systems theoretically intended to improve youth capabilities, which are 
poorly revised when problems are identified. As my informants repeatedly 
emphasised, the expectations placed on youth to be deferential and 
humble result in systems that dictate their livelihood pathways, repeatedly 
fail to equip them to embrace social and economic opportunities and 
discourage critical thinking. More so, they limit the wider human and social 
capital development of Pacific societies. Multiple informants stressed to 
me the need for young people to be recognised as a resource in which 
to invest for the betterment of their communities and countries. Regional 
development worker Luisa Senibulu of Fiji remarked that ‘[y]outh are 
key to the development of communities, of countries, [and] the region’. 
Similarly, Tura Lewai stated: ‘[W]e need to be able to realise that the 
future of the Pacific, the future of Fiji, the future of any Pacific island lies 
in its young people.’ 


The current social, political and economic climates for Fijian and Solomon 
Islander youth are intriguing. They are culturally expected to occupy 
a marginalised role in the decision-making processes of their societies, yet 
they also constitute a disproportionately large percentage of their countries’ 
populations. It is no exaggeration to state that the developmental futures 
of the Great Ocean States of the Pacific are to a great extent contingent on 
how their young people engage in their societies and develop as leaders. 


The need to develop the active citizenship and leadership abilities of the 
young people of the Pacific has never been more pressing. Combined with 
the quickening pace of social, economic and political change brought 
by globalisation, the region is facing two concurrent existential crises. 
First, the climate crisis risks destabilising social, political and economic 
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structures throughout the region, with displacement, increased risk of 
environmental disasters and associated livelihood insecurities presenting 
very real and present threats. Second, these risks are compounded by the 
health and economic impacts that COVID-19 will have in the world’s 
most aid-dependent region. Their economic precarity and structural 
minimisation mean Pacific youth are positioned to disproportionately 
feel the negative impacts of these challenges, with limited capacity to help 
construct risk-reduction and mitigation responses. This is despite evidence 
that these young people are willing and able to address the complex 
challenges of social change. Reframing social perceptions of youth to view 
them as a resource in which to be invested has the potential to deepen the 
capacities of the Great Ocean States of the Pacific to envision and achieve 
alternative, self-determined developmental futures. 


It is worth noting that despite the structural challenges youth in Fiji and 
Solomon Islands face, the outcomes are not fixed. Although the examples 
of robust engagement in critical civil society discussed in these pages may 
represent cases of positive deviance, they nonetheless illustrate that young 
people are adaptable and they do have a desire to engage actively in their 
societies. Rather than existing at the margins as adults-in-waiting, these 
young people are forging paths, striving to be partners for today, rather 
than waiting to be leaders of tomorrow. 
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